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The Cancellation Bugbear 


IRST the textiles, leather, rubber and allied indus- 

tries and most recently the machine-tool industry 
have been worried by cancellation of orders. Business 
in these lines has been threatened with disruption be- 
cause buyers refuse to take goods ordered before prices 
started downward. W. Randolph Montgomery, counsel 
for the National Association of Credit Men, recently 
said that it has been the boast of American business 
men that the last decade has seen an improvement in 
business morals; that when a contract was made, the 
goods would be taken and would be paid for. ‘Pious ex- 
pressions about the sanctity of contracts are [now] as 
potent as the fourteen points were, confronted by the 
hatreds and passions of the European nations, when 
they met in conference two years ago.” 

So far this year, carelessness in observing contracts 
for coal has not been charged to the buyer but rather to 
the seller, who found in too many instances some basis 
for neglecting “options to ship,” otherwise known in 
the coal trade as contracts, in order to sell coal on the 
higher priced open market. 

It will be no new experience for the coal shipper to 
have consumers cancel orders, should that condition de- 
velop this year. Nor is the cancellation of business 
as serious for the producer of coal as it is for the pro- 
ducer of a manufactured article, because if the order 
for coal is withdrawn the coal is not mined and no 
capital is tied up in semi-finished or completed products. 





With Regard to the Sherman Act 


DDRESSING the nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Machine Tool Builders Association 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, the second week in 
November, President Albert E. Newton is reported to 
have told his members that “any reduction in prices 
on machine tools will not stimulate demand, but is 
more likely to work to the contrary,” a sentiment found 
to be general among members, according to the report 
of the meeting in Jron Age (Nov. 18, p. 1821). The 
president is reported also to have said that “There 
is only one cause that I know of that should either 
increase or decrease the price of machine tools, and 
that is cost. The depression with which we 
ure now contending is no new experience for us, and 
is not a surprise. I believe most of our mem- 
bers fully realize that the values which accrue to them 
from the fruits of our association are proportionate 
to) the time and mutual support given by’ them.” 
Can you picture the president of the National Coal 
“ssociation advising his members that any reduction 
prices of coal will not stimulate demand, but rather 
t.e contrary, or that the only cause justifying lower 
tices of coal would be decreases in cost? Can you 


inagine any official of any coal-men’s association ad- 





vising its members in any wise regarding selling 
prices? So far has the coal industry gone in following 
the spirit of the Sherman law that even information 
regarding the prices at which past business has been 
transacted no longer is exchanged. 





Emphasizing Responsibilities 


O-ORDINATION in economic groups to eliminate 

the great waste and misery of intermittent em- 
ployment and unemployment was urged by Herbert 
Hoover, speaking as first president of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies in Washington on Nov. 
20, 1920. Before this gathering of engineers repre- 
senting every avenue of industry, the bituminous-coal 
industry was pointed out as one where bad economic 
functioning resulted in an average of but 180 days 
employment per year, a condition the solution of which 
would be greatly helped if a basis of co-operation could 
be found between the coal operators, coal miners, the 
railroads and the consumers. Mr. Hoover said: “The: 
combined result would be a higher standard of living to 
the employee, reduced risk to the operator, fundamental 
expansion of economic life by cheaper fuel. With our 
necessary legislation against combinations and the lack 
of any organizing force to bring about this co-opera- 
tion, the industry is helpless unless we can develop 
some method of governmental interest; not in govern- 
mental ownership but in stimulation of co-operation 
and better organization.” 

Mr. Hoover did well to include the consumers among 
those whose efforts are needed to improve the balance 
in the soft-coal industry. The fate of the industry 
at all times is in the hands of the consumers. Com- 
pare, if you will, the business of raising and marketing 
wheat with that of bituminous coal. The farmer raises 
the wheat, and either the farmer, the local or ter- 
minal elevator or the flour mill keeps the product in 
stock to meet varying demands. The producer of coal 
must leave his product stored as nature put it—under 
ground, unmined—-until the consumer calls for it either 
for storage or for consumption. 

The “bad functioning’ of the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry, held up as a horrible example, is not the fault 
of the producer. The education of the men in the coal- 
mining industry in the fundamental economic facts 
controlling the success of their business should be con- 
sidered but a step in the education of consumers. We 
do not believe with Mr. Hoover that the industry is 
helpless unless there is developed some method of gov- 
ernmental interest in the stimulation of co-operation 
for better organization. Rather we think tWat the 
need is to stimulate the interest of the business men— 
the men who control the functioning of our coal-con- 
suming industries, including the railroads and the pub- 
lic utilities—in their responsibility for the proper 
functioning of the coal industry. The real problem is 
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to bring these men to a realization that the relief 
they seek against high prices for coal, from periods 
of shortage and from shipments of inferior product 
lies along the purely selfish lines of common sense. 
Consumers must realize the fundamental fact that they 
are the arbiters of their destiny, and not the producers. 
Once the coal consumer appreciates these facts there 
will be created proper governmental interest in collect- 
ing and furnishing him the facts about coal. 

Mining coal cheaply, safely, and with due regard to 
its conservation as a great natural resource, and the 
placing of that coal, properly prepared, in railroad cars, 
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is only one-half of the industry in coal. The other 
half is distribution and merchandising of this product 
at a profit and with due regard to sane business 
methods. 

Coal Age believes it can best serve the industry by 
serving not only those who produce the coal and those 
who merchandise it but those who must buy it as well. 
We seek to forward the “co-ordination in economic 
groups” for which Herbert Hoover speaks, and our 
interpretation of that general expression is that produc- 
tion and selling of coal must be linked up with intel- 
ligent buying of coal. 





Federated Engineering Societies Perfect Organization; 
Twenty-one Associations Represented 


gregate membership of more than 60,000 have 
perfected the organization of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies and selected Herbert 
Hoover as their first president to lead them in their 
program to place the engineer properly in relation to 
public affairs and to make the engineer’s voice heard 
in matters of national concern. These sessions were 
held in Washington, D. C., Nov. 18 to 20, inclusive. 
This organization of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies has been perfected through the efforts 
of a joint conference committee, representing the four 
large engineering societies in the fields of electrical, 
mechanical, civil, and mining and metallurgical engi- 
neering. At the beginning of this organization’s meet- 
ing Richard L. Humphrey, who has served as chair- 
man of the joint conference committee, set forth the 
general function of the work and emphasized the key- 
note of the conference when speaking of the large 
responsibility of the engineer to make useful his “capac- 
ity for leadership.” 


"[ exeeate ment engineering societies with an ag- 


MEETINGS AND RECORDS OPEN TO PUBLIC 


Societies accepting membership before July 1, 1921, 
will be regarded as charter members of the federation. 

The two problems which were debated at greater 
length than any others during the entire conference 
related to matters of publicity and the location of head- 
quarters of the federation. Apparently largely in 
recognition of the fact that all the work of the federa- 
tion must be obviously in the open and without the 
suspicion of secret machinations, it was finally decided 
that every phase of the federation work should be 
regarded as public. Not only will all sessions of the 
council, the executive board and committees, except 
executive sessions, be open to any proper person, but 
also all records of the meetings as well. 

Since the Federated Societies will deal largely with 
national problems, it was decided that Washington was 
the proper location for its headquarters. Another fac- 
tor in this selection of Washington was the feeling that 
seems to prevail, especially in certain Western societies, 
that New York influence in the federation work should 
be reduced to a minimum. It is recognized that in 
dealing with public matters at least a branch office in 
Washington would be essential, and the necessity for 
the establishment of two offices was to be avoided, if 
possible, by this means. 

In view of the fact that the American Engineering 


Counci! (the name of the working body made up of 
delegate societies of federations) probably will take 
over the activities of the Engineering Council which 
has been operated for several years by a limited num- 
ber of societies, there was special importance attached 
to the report of the work of the Engineering Council 
made by J. Parke Channing, its chairman, 

As typical of problems to be considered by the Fed- 
erated Societies, there were presented briefly during the 
conference two or three important discussions on trans- 
portation, labor and similar subjects. L. B. Stillwell 
discussed the problem of highway transportation, point- 
ing out particularly the economic waste resulting from 
inadequate regulation of highway traffic by heavy 
trucks. 


STATES ENGINEERS’ PART IN LABOR PROBLEM 


The problems of labor were treated in the presiden- 
tial address of Herbert Hoover before the final session 
of the council. In treating of this subject the engi- 
neering problem was particularly well presented in the 
following comment: 

This engineers’ association stands somewhat apart among these 
economic groups in that it has no special economic interest for 
its members. Its only interest in the creation of a great national 
association is public service; to give voice to the thought of the 
engineers in these questions. And if the engineers, with their 
training in quantitative thought, with their intimate experience 
in industrial life, can be of service in bringing about co-operation 
between these great economic groups of special interests, they 
will have performed an extraordinary service. The engineers 
should be able to take an objective and detached point of view. 
They do not belong to the associations of either employers or 
labor, of farmers, or merchants or bankers. Their calling in 
life is to offer expert service in constructive solution of problems 
to the individuals in any of these groups. There is a wider 
vision of this expert service in giving the group service of en- 
gineers to group problems. 

In order that the Federated Engineering Societies 
might lend their support immediately to several im- 
portant projects, the executive board passed resolutions 
in support of, the following projects: (1) The com- 
pilation and preparation of critical tables of physical and 
chemical constants, as undertaken by the National Re- 
search Council. (2) The proposed federal department 
of public works, as advocated by the Engineering 
Council. (3) The proposal by Mr. Hoover for the in- 
vestigation of industrial waste and authorizing him as 
president to form an organization under the auspices 
of the federation, to work immediately to this end. It 
is probable that this work on labor relations and el!- 
mination of industrial labor wastes will be the first 
project actively fostered by the federation. 
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Herbert Hoover Elected Head of 
American Engineers 


Herbert Hoover was elected presi- 
dent of the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies Nov. 19 by the 
Federation’s Council in session in 
Washington. Mr. Hoover is head of 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, one of 
the thirty organizations making up 
the Federated Societies. 





Judge Upholds Landlords in 
Conserving Coal Supply 


Asserting that if the expected coal 
shortage comes coal can be used to 
better advantage later in supplying 
heat than now in supplying hot 
water every day, three landlords in 
the New Jersey Avenue Court in 
Brooklyn were discharged. They 
were arraigned on charges of failing 
to supply hot water. 





New Shipping Board To Be 
Organized Dec. 1. 


When the new Shipping Board, 
composed of Rear Admiral W. S. Ben- 
son, reappointed as chairman for six 
years; F. I. Thompson, of Alabama; 
J. N. Neal, of Oregon; J. A. Donald, 
of New York; C. H. Rowell, of Cali- 
fornia; G. D. Goff, of Wisconsin, and 
Charles Sutter, of Missouri, holds its 
first meeting in Washington, Dec. 1, 
a general discussion of the whole 
shipping situation and future organ- 
ization of the board will be held. One 
matter to be determined is whether 
any recommendations are to be made 
to Congress for amendments. 





Commerce Commission Approves 
More Loans to Roads 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved a loan of $1,840,- 
700 to the Erie R.R. to aid in recon- 
structing freight-train equipment, 
making improvements to existing 
equipment and for additions and bet- 
terments to its roadway and struc- 
tures, estimated to cost $6,680,000. 
The company itself is required to 
finance about $4,840,000. The com- 
mission also has approved a loan of 
$9,630,000 to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford to aid in provid- 
ing equipment and additions and bet- 
terments to way and structures at 
an estimated cost of $13,525,000. 





Gas Men Attribute High Price 
To Coal Cost 


The American Gas Association, in 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Nov. 16, placed 
the blame for present high gas rates 


upon the shoulders of oil and coal in- . 


terests. Philip H. Gadsden, chair- 
man of the emergency committee, 
said in part: “Our financial reserves 
are wiped out and our credits im- 
paired. The ten-cent boost in gas oil 
by the gallon boosts the cost of gas 


35 to 40c. per 1,000 cu.ft. We can- 
not get coal enough even at tremend- 
ously high prices. Let the public de- 
cide whether the oil man and the 
coal man shall reap enormous profits 
at the expense of so essential an in- 
dustry as ours.” 





Oil Consumption Grows Rapidly 


R. L. Welch, general counsel and 
secretary of the American Petroleum 
Institute, stated Nov. 16 at the con- 
vention of the American Gas As- 
sociation in New York that the rate 
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of oil consumption in the United 
States is increasing so rapidly that 
the demand will reach 1,000,000,000 
barrels a year and that amount can 
readily be absorbed. 





Pennsylvania R.R. Makes Record 


The highest recorded volume of 
freight traffic ever transported in 
the history of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system was handled during the 
month of October. Reports from 
all divisions show that during the 
month an average of nearly 24,000 
loaded cars per day, or 167,461 per 
week, were forwarded to their re- 
spective destinations. This repre- 
sents more than 870,000 tons of 
freight a day, or over 6,000,000 tons 
a week, loaded on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, or accepted by it from con- 
necting lines, 





Belgian Miners Resume Work 


Coal miners in the Charleroi dis- 
trict, Belgium, who have been on 
strike for more than a week, returned 
to work Monday, Nov. 15, the strike 
ballot failing to show that 70 per 
cent of the men favored the strike, 
which was necessary for its continu- 
ance, as required by the miners’ 
Federation rules, 





Petroleum Output Gains 


Production of petroleum made a 
new record in California during Sep- 
tember, when the average daily out- 
put rose to 304,340 barrels. 














Engineers Launch New National 
Program of Public Service 


The American Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies at a meeting at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 19, launched a national 
program of public service, the chief 
features of which are: Conserva- 
tion of the nation’s resources in coal, 
oil, timber, water power, etc.; imme- 
diate work upon the national problem 
of transportation; solution of the re- 
lations between capital and labor, in 
which the engineer, from his com- 
paratively impartial point of view, 
is believed to be especially equipped 
to make recommendations; creation 
of a national public works bureau by 
means of a reorganization of the 
Department of the Interior, co-oper- 
ation with the Drafting Bureau of 
Congress in its work of preparing 
for a national budget system, and 
guiding legislation for the licensing 
or registration of engineers. 





Revival of Lighting Restrictions 
Darkens Paris at 12:30 


As a result of the British coal 
strike Paris has revived lighting re- 
strictions in order to save coal. 
With arc lamps lit in the main arte- 
ries of the city, with the cafés remain- 
ing open until 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Paris at night had regained 
much of its old physiognomy and 
its reputation of “La Ville Lumiére.” 
Now lighting restrictions are again 
imposed. Since Sunday, Nov. 14, 
the cafés have been closing half 
an hour after midnight, and mo- 
tion picture houses, theaters and 
concerts at 11:30. 





P. R. R. Drops 2,850 Men 


In anticipation of a traffic slump 
this winter the Pennsylvania R.R. 
dropped from the payroll Nov. 12 
1,350 men employed at its Altoona 
shops, approximately 15 per cent of 
the total number employed there, 
and on Nov. 15 announcement was 
made that there would be a lay-off 
of 2,500 more men, 1,000 of them on 
the Philadelphia Division, within the 
next five days. Fifteen hundred of 
the employees will be laid off in the 
Central Pennsylvania Division. At 
Williamsport, where it is announced 
505 will go, the majority will be car 
shop employees. Since the end of 
October there has been a total net 
reduction of over 10,000 employees 
of the Pennsylvania system, most of 
them east of Pittsburgh. 





Canadian Development Planned 


Plans are being formulated for 
gigantic transportation and indus- 
trial development in western Can- 
ada jointly by the Pennsylvania R.R., 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., the Essex 
Terminal Ry. and the Canadian Steel 
Corporation, involving the expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000. 
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Storing Anthracite Coal in Large Quantity 


As anthracite coal will not heat ap- 
preciably when stored, it may be safely 
stocked out in the weather to any depth. 
The two photos above show a detailed 
and a general view of a storage plant. 
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Coal is dumped from hopper-bottom 
cars into a track bin. From here it is 
taken by a scraper conveyor extending 
up one leg of the stocking derrick. 
Doors in the bottom of the trough per- 


mit the discharge of the coal at a poin 
slightly above the top of the pile. R 

claiming is done by another scraper co. 
veyor that moves along the ground and 
gathers the coal to the railroad tracks. 
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Gives Data on Safety and Efficiency 
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Emergency Governor with Hoist Recorde 
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Emergency Governor Slackens Speed, if Excessive, and Stops Over- 
winds—Recorder Shows if Governor Has Acted to Prevent Either 
Tendency—Chart Records Signals, Hoisting and Standing Time and 
Governor Tests—Indicates How Hoisting Can Be Bettered Economically 


By G. F. ROYER 


Wilkes-Barre, 


governors (often miscalled overwinders or over- 

wind preventers) have revealed that many at- 
tempts have been made to prevent automatically over- 
winding and over-speeding. Descriptions of devices of 
this kind are found dating back to the early days of 
steam hoisting, and pcssibly even further. However, 
in the absence of any specific date, which can be posi- 
tively shown to mark the beginning of the idea, Oct. 
10, 1868, may be taken as the approximate starting 
point. 

Upon that date a patent was issued by the United 
States Government to Ottis and Schmitt, wherein the 
principle of centrifugal force operating through a pre- 
determined distance was employed to prevent accidents. 
Since that time, as the patent records show, many 
inventors, American and foreign, have attempted to 
increase the safety of hoisting. 


. TUDY of the development and use of emergency 

















FIG. 1. EMERGENCY GOVERNOR FOR CONTROL OF 


CLUTCH-DRUM HOISTING ENGINES 


This governor is equipped with a recorder attachment which 
keeps a spiral record detailing the running of the hoist, showing 
not only the number of hoists and the time at which they were 
made, how long a period the hoists took, the length of delays, 
but also when the governor was tested, what signals were given 
and from what points—the surface or the landing. 





Pa. 


Many of them have been tried out and cast aside for 
lack of real value. Others, being somewhat more 
meritorious, have been retained, some of them even 
to the present day. It seems to have been the usual 
cbject of the inventors not so much to control as to 
assist the hoist operator in the performance of his 
duties. One of these machines which was adopted quite 
extensively, although complicated and expensive to 
install, could be adjusted so that the hoist could be 
started by hand, and it would then be so controlled 
by the machine that .it would bring the cage auto- 
matically to rest at the landing. This could be repeated 
as often as desired. 


GOVERNOR OFTEN STOPPED CAGE AT WORKING PLACE 


On account: of the varying weight to be hoisted and 
the irregularities in steam pressure, the cage would not 
come to rest at a fixed point, and it became necessary 
under certain frequently recurring circumstances for 
the engineer to cut out the governor by. means of a 
lever provided for that purpose and so bring the cage 
to the landing. 

While this type of governor did not give complete 
protection, the fact that it was used extensively, and 
that some machines of this variety are still employed, 
proves that many mine operators early realized that 
there was a necessity for protection against the danger 
of overwinding. They were therefore willing to make 
the necessary expenditure for a governor that would 
give even partial protection. 

It is not my intention to write a history of the devel- 
opment of the emergency governor, except in so far as 
may be necessary to substantiate my conviction that 
these machines have now reached such a state of per- 
fection (whether considered from the humane or busi- 
ness standpoint) that no company operating hoists can 
afford to be without the protection they give. The 
dangers of hoisting may be divided into two parts, the 
mechanical and the human hazard. While these perils 
are distinct, they are interdependent and both have to 
be carefully considered if safety and economy are to 
be secured. 


SAFETY NEEDS OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


In order to be sure that this mechanical hazard is 
reduced to a minimum, the cage must be of ample 
strength and approved design. The guides must be 
properly anchored; the dogs or safety clamps must be 
reliable and in good condition. The cable must be of 
the required tensile strength to handle the load at the 
speed desired. The sheaves must be of sufficient diam- 
eter and the groove of the correct contour to prevent 
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undue stress. and wear on the rope. The tower must 
be constructed in a proper and safe manner. The 
hoisting rope must coil properly on the drum of the 
hoist, which must itself be of sufficient strength to with- 
stand the centrifugal force and the crushing stress, 
which is increased by every succeeding coil of the rope. 

This drum must also be strong enough to withstand 
the torsion caused by the acceleration and retardation 
of the load and the sudden application of the brakes. 
The brakes themselves must be capable of bringing the 
hoist to rest within safe limits, while engine or motor 
must have sufficient power to perform safely the work 
imposed upon it. : 

Many other like details must be considered under the 
general head of mechanical hazard. Most of the equip- 
ment subject to failure can be readily seen and in- 
spected and many of the individual parts are actually 
inspected every day. This is doubtless the reason why 
some of the reports and statistics state that “the shaft 
is the safest place in and about the mine.” 

While doubtless it is true, with few exceptions, that 
the shaft is comparatively safe, it has not always been 
so. Because the dangers are readily apparent they 
are unfailingly considered by those in charge of opera- 
tions. Even subconscious cognizance of their existence 
develops rapidly into an acute stage whenever minor 
accidents or slight irregularities in hoisting occur. 
Because these dangers are always obvious operators 
have been willing to accept the assistance of hoist build- 
ers in the elimination of shaft hazards. The builders 
on their part have always been willing and anxious to 
go to any reasonable length to minimize the hazard 
encountered in the operation of their machines. 


“HOIST THE CAGE AND I’LL LET You KNow” 


How slight an accident or irregularity in operation 
will attract the attention of those in charge and how 
careful they are to ascertain the cause before continuing 
regular operation, may be judged from this account of 
a somewhat peculiar occurrence which transpired at 
Luzerne, Pa., while I was in the engine room of a 
coal-mining company. On an idle day when adjustments 
were being made in an emergency governor which had 
just been installed, the cage was being slowly hoisted 
to the landing. 

When the machine came to rest the engineer remarked 
that something was wrong down below. On calling the 
bottom by ’phone he asked: “What is the matter down 
there?” and received the reply: “There is a mule in 
the sump and you dropped the cage on him.” The 
next question by the engineer was “What the h— is 
that mule doing in the sump?” The reply was: “Hoist 
the cage off him and I’ll let you know.” 

It developed that a mule had wandered into the sump, 
and while hoisting the cage to the top landing, the 
opposite cage had descended upon the mule, forcing him 
to a prone position, his body supporting the whole 
weight of the cage, and holding it about 16 in. above 
the landing point. Strange as it may seem the beast 
was not seriously injured. 

I was somewhat at a loss to understand how the 
engineer was led to believe that something was wrong 
down below, some 750 ft. away, at the end of a cable. 
Whatever he noted it was certainly neither a jar nor 
noise. Upon asking him, however, he made it clear 
by replying that he had observed extra slack in the 
cable. This, of course, was caused by the cage resting 


on the mule. 
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This occurrence dispelled any lingering. doubt that I 
may have entertained as to why the mechanical hazard 
had been so thoroughly taken care of. It has firmly 
convinced me of the soundness of my opinion that this 
peril is so obvious that it is bound to receive prompt and 
serious consideration. 

Let us now consider and analyze the human hazard 
in connection with hoisting. This differs from the 
mechanical, which is a created peril—created chiefly by 
the necessity of performing dangerous operations. The 
human hazard, on the other hand, is always with us, 
according to our measure of intelligence and general 
fitness for performing work to which we are assigned. 
And considering that over-winding is possibly the 
greatest danger encountered in connection with hoisting, 
it can be readily understood why the engineer or hoist 
operator is so carefully selected. 


ENGINEER ALWAYS LIABLE TO MAKE MISTAKES 


Just what rules, regulations, customs or criteria are 
followed in selecting men for operating hoists, I am 
unable to say. This much is certain, however, regard- 
less of the rigidity of the examination they may be 
called upon to pass, they themselves form a tangible 
peril. Being human they carry with them into their 
hoisting operations the human hazard, which, regard- 
less of any test, examination or trial, cannot be altered, 
since it is a hazard of the mind of man, which is frail 
at best. This mind, resourceful or dependent, active 
or sluggish, accurate or eccentric, sensitive or careless, 
may be easily changed from the reliable to the unre- 
liable by mental or physical condition. 

All these contradictions show the weakness of man 
which is the weakness of John the engineer. On account 
of John’s long and almost perfect record, we sometimes 
forget this personal hazard and rest assured that what 
he has done hitherto he will continue to do. Not infre- 
quently, however, we are suddenly roused to the fact 
that this hazard has grown stronger as John has grown 
weaker, and we pay for our trustfulness by destruction 
of property and often by loss of life. John is then 
no longer classed as a good engineer, but on account 
of his long and faithful service is designated as having 
been a good engineer. Even this small measure of 
credit is seldom unanimously accorded. 

In order to fully appreciate the efficiency of a hoist- 
man, who after ten years of hard service has earned 
and still retains the distinction of being a good engi- 
neer, we must have an expert knowledge of the duties 
and the responsibilities that his position entails. His 
duties consist in hoisting and lowering cages in the 
shaft and bringing them to rest at a given point. These 
cages attain a speed of 1,500 to 2,000 ft. per min. 
Thus in a busy shallow shaft a trip is made every 
30 sec., and this operation must be repeated hundreds 
of times a day or over 100,000 times every year. 


A REVOLUTION TOO MANY MAY SPELL DISASTER 


If the hoist operator overruns the landing point from 
two to three feet, minor accidents and delays will result. 
Overrunning the landing by one revolution of the drum 
may cause a serious accident or even loss of life. When 
we consider the power of the machine which he han- 
dles, the thousands of times that he must start, 
accelerate, retard and stop the hoist at a given point, 
note the constant concentration of mind necessary to 
perform this work, and recall that a moment of forget- 
fulness may be fatal, we may begin to appreciate the 
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FIG. 2. CHART RECORDS ALL THE DETAILS OF A TWELVE-HOUR RUN 


At the end of the day, the manager or superintendent can analyze the day’s run, see where needless delays occurred 


and hunt for their causes, 
“teeth” 


strain under which he labors and to understand what 
“a good engineer” means. 

It may be thus appreciated that the hoist engineer is 
performing and has been performing in the past one 
of the most exacting duties that fall to the lot of man. 
Such a man is beyond question entitled to all the protec- 
tion and aid that can possibly be given him. We must, 
also, if fair-minded, be charitable when he makes a 
mistake. 

In looking over the patent papers of fifty-two inven- 
tions for eliminating the dangers of hoisting, I find 
fifty-two variations of only two principles. The devices 
were of all grades of usefulness from those possessing 
much real merit to those that illustrate only that the 
inventor lacked knowledge and sound mechanical judg- 
ment. Two of the early inventions, however, seem to 
possess so much real merit that I believe only a lack 





FIG. 3 
Steam Hoist 


A 30 x 48 direct- 
connected clutch- 
drum Vulcan 
hoist equipped 
with an emer- 
gency governor 
with a_ recorder 
attachment. With 
a record of 
achievement or 
the reverse plain- 
ly visible on the 
day’s chart every- 
one is spurred to 
increased effort. 
Where there is no 
tangible evidence 
of efficiency, there 
is apt to be none 
exhibited. 











The short “teeth’ show hoists made from an upper landing, the longer 
the runs made from a lower level. 


of business judgment or the absence of an opportunity 
to prove their value prevented their being perfected 
and made a part of present-day hoisting equipment. 

One of the two principles followed has been to assist 
the engineer in performing his work by automatically 
stopping the hoist at the end of each trip. Governors 
constructed upon this principle may be properly called 
automatic. The other principle is to stop the hoist in 
emergencies, that is, whenever the machine is being 
operated at a dangerous speed or is not being retarded 
sufficiently upon approaching the landing. This might 
be called an emergency governor. 

Automatically assisting the engineer in the perform- 
ance of his duties gives at best only partial protec- 
tion. Only a few machines of this type have been 
developed. The emergency brake, however, has made 
greater progress and has been improved from time to 
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time until it is now recognized by many as an essential 
part of the hoisting equipment. 

The principle employed in this type of governor is 
identical with the first of which I have any record. 
It embraces as an essential element the fly-ball gov- 
ernor in connection with a predetermined movement. 
It is built practically along the same lines as those fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Ottis and Schmitt in 1868. Probably 
one of the most important reasons for the slow progress 
made by emergency governors is the lack of co-operation 
between inventors, and engineers and mine owners. It 
was not difficult to convince the mine owner that such 
a governor was necessary, but it was extremely hard to 
make him believe in the absence of specific proof (which 
cannot be secured without actual trial) that such gov- 
ernors would furnish adequate protection under existing 
conditions in his particular mine. 

The owner has no desire to create a hazard for the 
purpose of practical demonstration, and it is probable 
that a majority of first orders for these machines 
were not given in the belief that it was good business, 
but with a desire to do everything within reason to 
protect the lives of the workmen. The uncertainty as 
to the efficiency of these devices has never been entirely 
dispelled. 

Another reason why the emergency governor has been 
slow of adoption has been the lack of a real under- 
standing of the part these devices play in preventing 
overwinds. This doubtless is the fault of the manu- 
facturers, who, intentionally or otherwise, have conveyed 
the impression that an emergency governor of itself 
alone prevents such accidents. As a matter of fact, 
these devices are only instruments composed of well- 
known mechanical movements so arranged that they 
mechanically put into operation the means provided for 
bringing the hoist to rest. I believe that sufficient 
stress has not been laid upon the fact that an emer- 
gency governor is useless unless the brake, the reverse 
and throttle are reliable and easily manipulated. 


DEFECTIVE DEVICES MAY DISCREDIT GOVERNOR 


The devices sometimes employed to close the.throttle, 
apply the brakes and even reverse the hoist when 
necessary, have been of such crude construction that they 
have created uncertainty in the minds of operators and 
engineers and so have retarded the adoption of the 
governor from which these devices receive their power. 

What would constitute an ideal governor? It should 
be one that in an emergency not only brings the hoist 
to rest by setting in operation the available braking 
power, but a device that is simple in construction, 
reliable in operation, easy to understand and operate, 
and as it is a mechanical hazard built for the purpose 
of controlling and confining the human hazard within 
bounds it should act instantly and accurately when 
called upon to prevent the destruction of property and 
possibly that of life. It should be as -purely mechan- 
ical as possible and safe primarily within itself. 

While a governor constructed as above described 
might be mechanically ideal and bridge the gap exist- 
ing between the two hazards, control and confine the 
human peril within prescribed limits and thereby reduce 
danger to a minimum, it would still fall short of per- 
fection. It should have attached to it and forming an 
integral part of its mechanism, a recording device. 
This should be constructed with the same perfection 
as is attained in the governor itself 

This recording attachment should give a daily 24-hr. 
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record of every movement of the cage within the shaft. 
It should record every trip made by the hoist, show 
from which landing the trip was made, mark the signals 
given for the movement of the cage and the time 
required to make the hoist. It should, also, record the 
time during which the hoist was at rest and the time 
consumed in inspecting the shaft as well as show the 
time when the signals are given and if from the upper 
or lower landing. Furthermore, it should register 
whether these signals have been properly obeyed. It 
should record all delays as well as the loss of time 
incurred thereby. Finally, above all it should record 
whether the governor has been tested or is out of com- 
mission at any time and whether for any cause it had 
applied the brakes and brought the hoist to rest in case 
of emergency. 

The governor that will do these things or cause them 
to be done is not only the ideal appurtenance for a 
hoist but is one that is positively necessary from both 
a humane and a business standpoint. All this is claimed 
for the governor shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which is the latest simplified type of the Roybel 
emergency governor with the recording attachment 
which is now made a part of the device. The attach- 
ment gives a daily 24-hr. record. 

The chart (see Fig. 2) is a printed form and bears 
upon its surface parallel spiral lines divided into sec- 
tions by perpendiculars. These sections representing 
10-min. periods are designated by figures. The sections 
are themselves further spaced off into minutes. The 
chart is placed upon the cylinder of the recorder, the 
end lapped covering the circumference of the drum 
and making a continuous spiral of these parallel lines, 
between which the tracings made by the movements 
of the cage are drawn. ‘ 


GRAPH SHOWS WHEN GOVERNOR REGULATES SPEED 


Lines designated by A, which are parallel with the 
spiral lines, are traced while the hoist is at rest. Lines 
B are made when the cage is in motion, their angle 
being increased or decreased from perpendicular accord- 
ing to the speed at which the hoist is operated. Symbol 
C, which is traced at right angles to line A, is caused 
by the signal being given at the bottom landing. 

Symbol D, which is at right angles to symbol C, is 
caused by the signal being given at the upper landing. 
Symbol E is made when the governor is tested or when, 
from any cause, it has operated and brought the hoist 
to rest. These symbols when appearing at a certain 
time of day would indicate that the governor was being 
tested as the rules may require. When appearing at 
any other time it would show that some emergency 
arose causing the governor to operate, probably thereby 
preventing an overwind. Beginning at the bottom, the 
chart, when removed from the drum of the recorder, 
may be interpreted as follows: 

The chart was placed upon the recorder at 5: 43 a.m.; 
at 5: 45 hoisting operations began, continuing regularly 
until 6:33, when a delay of eight minutes occurred. 
At 8:41 a trip was made, but on the return the cage 
was stopped for one minute at one of the lower land- 
ings. After a delay of two minutes hoisting was again 
resumed. Irregular hoisting is shown at 7: 24, when a 
delay of eleven minutes occurred. At 7:41 the lines 
indicate that by means of the clutch the hoist was 
changed so as to take its load from a different level. 
Hoisting continued regularly from 7: 45 to 9: 23, when 
a delay of five minutes again occurred. 


ee a eee ee 
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FIG. 4. 
Electric Hoist 


One of twelve 875-hp. electric 
hoists built by Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
equipped with the Roybell 
emergency governor. 


























At 9:31 a.m. a delay of three minutes is shown. 
Three minutes were consumed in bringing the cage to 
the top landing and a rest of three minutes was made 
at this point. Tracings of this kind occur in the event 
of hoisting a sick or injured man to the surface, or 
when from any cause it is necessary to secure a slow 
movement of the cage. Lines designated by F' signify 
that the cage was traveling slowly as when the shaft 
is being inspected. In this instance the graph shows 
that the inspection started at 5:07 p.m. and that 14 
min. were consumed in making this inspection, while 
the return trip shows practically the same time was 
occupied in inspecting the opposite compartment. 


How EcoONOMIc USE CAN BE MADE OF RECORD 


While the chart illustrated shows only 12 hr. of 
operation, the regular chart affords a 24-hr. record. 
When fully understood the graph is readily followed, 
and irregularities or bad practice are recorded so 
plainly that they may be detected without effort. The 
chart reproduced reveals the fact that there has been 
a delay in hoisting during the busy hours aggregat- 
ing 40 min. This in many instances would be equiv- 
alent to a loss of eighty trips. It is almost certain 
that some of these delays are unavoidable. An investi- 
gation as to their cause could be made, and the result 
of any remedy applied for their elimination would show 
on succeeding records. 

Instances are not uncommon wherein delays have 
occurred daily for months but have been unknown, not 
from lack of proper attention on the part of those in 
charge but through a belief that the efficiency of the 
plant was above the average. In one instance the com- 
pany had expended much money in the installation of 
improvements such as self-dumping cages and had made 


many other alterations for the purpose of keeping thr 
hoist in continuous operation. It had, however, over- 
looked one important fact which was disclosed by the 
recorder. 

This hoist was equipped with a hand clutch, and it 
was frequently necessary to change the cage elevation 
so as to hoist from different levels. This required 
the assistance of extra help, but was performed with 
much precision and in such a short space of time that 
it appeared that no improvement in this respect could 
be made. The first reading of the chart showed that 
these changes, which of themselves seemed unimportant, 
caused delays during the day amounting to approxi- 
mately 28 min. All these time losses occurred during 
the busy period. 

This appeared regularly on the chart for three days, 
and to reduce it a steam clutch was ordered and in- 
stalled. This resulted in a 50 per cent reduction in 
delay, and an increased output of 80 tons of coal daily. 
This, of course, occurred at an extremely busy shaft 
where it was possible to supply a greater amount of 
coal to the bottom than could be hoisted to the sur- 
face. I have no doubt, however, that many delays of 
this nature, escaping the attention of those in charge 
and in themselves considered unimportant, are, never- 
theless, the cause of appreciable loss that might be 
eliminated if they appeared daily or even frequently on 
a record of operation. 


How REcoRD ASSISTED IN COAL PREPARATION 


To show the value of a daily record in a shaft wherein 
conditions are the opposite of those related and where 
the question of daily output has no bearing, the follow- 
ing occurrence, which happened in an anthracite mine, 
may be cited: The output from this colliery could be 
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hoisted from the slope in half the time allotted to this 
operation. The practice among the employees was to 
allow the coal to accumulate at the bottom and then 
hoist to the surface rapidly. When the accumulation 
had been cleared away the slope would lie idle again 
until a second accumulation occurred. The result of 
this practice was that the breaker was fed at irregular 
intervals, causing inefficient preparation and consider- 
able loss to the company on this account. A governor 
with a recording attachment was installed and through 
its use this bad practice was corrected. When the coal 
was hoisted at regular intervals it was better prepared 
and enabled the company to make larger profits. 
Although the governor was adjusted so that the engi- 
neer could hoist only at a predetermined speed, the 
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records showed conclusively that the morale of those 
in charge was improved and that orders given them 
were obeyed implicitly because they were fully aware 
that their part in hoisting operations was recorded and 
would come before the mine superintendent every day. 

Improvement in the morale of those responsible for 
hoisting operations is not confined to these particular 
cases. If it is known by those employed in hoisting 
that their shortcomings cannot be shifted to the 
shoulders of others and that daily reports of their habits 
come directly before the superintendent of the mine, 
it will at least cause an endeavor on their part to 
maintain a high standard. This helps materially in 
eliminating the dangers of hoisting and increases the 
general efficiency of the entire plant. 





Reclaiming the Coal Mines at Lens 


By E. J. MEHREN 
New York City 


ORK is now in progress at Lens, France, on the 
reclamation of coal mines. The walls of the de- 
stroyed shafts through which water found en- 


trance to the mines are being made tight by forcing 
cement through the rings of boreholes which have been 


drilled around each of them. On June 22 this operation 
had been completed at two shafts and was in progress at 
four others, and at the four remaining shafts requir- 
ing treatment work had not been begun. Such was the 
progress that had been made, however, that it was 








New Headframe 


A temporary but substantial 
structure erected over No. 3 
shaft at Lens. In the rear 
can be seen the mass of ruins 
which German deviltry cre- 
ated out of the elaborate 
headworks that French skill . 
had erected. 


Photo by Central News Service 













































New Water Tower 





War relics are still in evi- 
dence. In the background 
can be seen some of the 
army huts which the French 
miners are using, now that 
the enemy of France and the 
world has retreated. 





Photo by Central News Service 
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Not a pretty scene, for no time or op-_ houses. 
portunity has yet been given for the plant- 


ing of trim gardens round these comfortable 





hoped that pumping could be started in a month’s time. 
The coal at Lens is overlaid with several strata, one 
of which, of limestone, 326 ft. thick, is fissured and 
waterbearing. The top of this stratum is about 98 ft. 
below the ground surface and throughout the entire 
depth of the limestone the shafts were lined with cast- 
iron tubbing. There are thirty shafts in all, fourteen 
for the extraction of coal and sixteen for ventilation, all 
measuring 15 ft. 9 in. in diameter. At ten of these the 
Germans had dynamited the lining, thus permitting the 
water to flow in and fill the mines. 

To reclaim the damaged shafts a ring of holes, fifteen 
in number, placed in the circumference of a circle about 
50 ft. in diameter is bored concentrically with the shaft. 
The holes extend to the impervious stratum underlying 
the limestone, and cement grout is pumped into them 
under a pressure of 5 to 10 kg. per square centimeter 
(71 to 143 lb. per square inch). As a rule neat cement 
is used, though when the flow is free, cement sand grout 
is used until the sealing has commenced. Experience 
thus far indicates that about 4,500 bbl. of cement will 
be required to seal each of the ten shafts. 

It was expected that the extraction of coal would 
begin in about six months (from June 22) but full 
capacity probably will not be reached in less than 





ROW OF NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED MINERS’ DWELLINGS AT LENS 
French operating companies build 
good towns for their workingmen. 
has not received due credit for the care it 








has always taken of the problem of housing. 
Before the war its mine villages compared 
with the best in the United States. 


France 





two years. In other words, capacity operation is not 
expected until at least 34 years after the signing of 
the armistice. About 1,500 men are engaged on the 
reclamation work, contrasted with the 15,000 employed 
when the mines were in full operation. 


Canada Second in Use of “White Coal” 


N VIEW of the world’s diminishing coal resources, “white 

coal,” or developed water power, is more than ever com- 
manding attention in various countries. Canada is now said 
to possess the greatest per capita water power development 
of any country in the world excepting Norway. According 
to “The Dominion of Canada,” a study by the Bankers Trust 
Co., of New York, Canada, with 19,500,000 “white-coal” 
horsepower available, has a per capita development of 0.26 
horsepower compared with 0.54 horsepower for Norway and 
0.07 horsepower for the United States. The latter country 
with 30,000,000 “white-coal” horsepower available leads the 
world in potential and developed water power resources and 
Canada comes next. 

In general, Canadian water powers are applied to three 
uses: (a) municipal purposes, (b) for manufacture of pulp 
and paper and (c) for electro-chemical and similar processes. 
Of the developed water power about 78 per cent is used for 
municipal purposes, about 14 per cent for the pulp and paper 
business and about 8 per cent for electro-chemical or similar 
processes. 
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A STREET IN THE MINING SECTION OF LENS AS THE GERMANS LEFT IT 


The French are rapidly reconstructing these ruined villages. 
war the French mine workers lived in substantial dwellings.—Photos by Central News Service, 


These ruins bear witness to the fact that prior to the 
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Direct Negotiation and Open Shop Cited as 
Safeguards of Mine Worker’s Freedom’ 


Co-operation of Transportation Lines Necessary to Effective Distribution 
of Coal—As Anthracite Production Even Under Favorable Conditions Is 
Readily Absorbed, Interruption of Operation Will Inconvenience the Public 


By EDWARD W. PARKER+ 


1902, when the anthracite mine workers terminated 
their great strike of that year and returned to their 
working places in accordance with their agreement with 
President Roosevelt, and the appointment by him of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, industrial peace has 
prevailed in the anthracite 


fs a little more than seventeen years, or since October, 


of negotiation in New York, and a final disagreement, with 
a resulting suspension of work, was imminent, the com- 
mittee accepted the invitation of the Secretary of Labor 
to go to Washington. There nearly a month was taken 
up in conferences with the Secretary, who with extraor- 
dinary patience and diplomacy endeavored to effect a 

settlement. After numerous 





region. As a result the morass 


separate and joint confer- 





miners and the communities | 


ences with the two sides of 


have prospered to an extent [| Among the developments of the year 1920 in || the commitee, the Secretary 
probably not equalled, cer- | the anthracite industry this authority assigns submitted a tentative plan 
. | of agreement, most of 


tainly not excelled, in any 
industrial locality in the 
United States, if indeed in 
the world. It was too much 
to hope or expect that there 
would not be some local dis- 
affection, and this there has 
been, but it has been spor- 
adic and not contagious or 








| an important place to the endorsement of the {| which was in a spirit of 
principle of the open shop strongly empha- | 
sized in the negotiations on the anthracite 
wage scale, despite — or perhaps partly be- 
cause of —the activities of a new agency 
in labor matters, the consulting economist. 


compromise accepted by the 
representatives of the oper- 
ators. The representatives 
of the miners, however, un- 
wisely advised, had some- 
what amended their orig- 
inal demands, and had pre- 
sented to the Secretary 








epidemic, and has_ been 
settled through the agency 
established by the strike commission, namely, the Anthra- 
cite Board of Conciliation, which consists of six members— 
three from the operators and three from the miners. The 
more recent Anthracite Commission says in its majority 
report that the creation of the Board of Conciliation “is, 
perhaps, the most valuable and most abiding work of that 
commission.” 

The Anthracite Board of Conciliation has not only main- 
tained peace in the anthracite region by the amicable ad- 
justment of such grievances as have come before it (and 
these have numbered some eight hundred during its seven- 
teen and a half years of existence) but since 1912 its 
members have constituted three-fourths of the committee 
that has negotiated the wage agreements of which there 
have been no less than nine, including the one of Sept. 3, 
1920, since the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission made 
its report to President Roosevelt in March, 1903. It is 
true that when the latest agreement terminated, on March 
31, 1920, negotiations for the formation of a new agree- 
ment signally failed, and this failure is responsible for 
whatever of an unfortunate character the year 1920 de- 
veloped in the anthracite industry. 

The failure to negotiate a new agreement, which resulted 
eventually in the appointment by the President of a com- 
mission to settle the matters in dispute, was due primarily 
to the interjection into the controversy of a new element 
known as the “consulting economist,” impersonated by one 
W. Jett Lauck, and, secondarily, to the demand of the 
miners for a “closed shop” in the anthracite region. The 
latter can be more conveniently disposed of first. 

Demand No. 5 of the fifteen demands originally presented 
by the miners for the consideration of the negotiating com- 
mittee was: “We demand a closed-shop contract, which 
means full recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America as a party to the agreement.” 

It proved to be the principal stumbling block in the 
deliberations of the committee. Except for this the two 
sides were not far apart when, after nearly two months 


*An address delivered under the title “What 1920 Developed in 
the Anthracite Industry,” at the American Mining Congress, Den- 
ver, Col., November, 1920. 


+Director, Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, Pa. 


what they designated as an 
“ultimatum,” included in which was a demand that Article 
IX of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission award be 
eliminated. This. particular article next to the one pro- 
viding for the creation of the Board of Conciliation is prob- 
ably the strongest pronouncement of that commission. It 
says: 

“IX. The commission adjudges and awards: That no 
person shall be refused employment, or in any way dis- 
criminated against, on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization; and that there shall 
be no discrimination against, or interference with, any 
employee who is not a member of any labor organization 
by members of such organization.” 


REASONS GIVEN FOR UPHOLDING OPEN SHOP 


That commission then spoke unequivocally for the open 
shop. In giving utterance thereto it did not fail to state 
its reasons in language no less forcible, and I may be par- 
doned if I here quote a portion of that language: 

“The right to remain at work where others have ceased to 
work, or to engage anew in work which others have aban- 
doned, is part of the personal liberty of a citizen that can 
never be surrendered, and every infringement thereof merits 
and should receive the stern denouncement of the law. Al! 
government implies restraint, and it is not less, but more, 
necessary in self-governed communities than in others to 
compe! restraint of the passions of men which make for 
disorder and lawlessness. Our language is the language of 
a free people, and fails to furnish any form of speech by) 
which the right of a citizen to work when he pleases, fo 
whom he pleases, and on what terms he pleases, can b« 
successfully denied. The common sense of our people, as 
well as the common law, forbids that this right should b: 
assailed with impunity. It is vain to say that the mai 
who remains at work while others cease to work, or take 
the place of one who has abandoned his work, helps to defea 
the aspirations of men who seek to obtain better recompens 
for their labor and better conditions of life. Approval « 
the object of a strike, or persuasion that its purpose is hig 
and noble, cannot sanction an attempt to destroy the rig! 
of others to a different opinion in this respect, or to inte 
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fere with their conduct in choosing to work upon what terms 
and at what time and for whom it may please them so to do. 

“The right thus to work cannot be made to depend 
upon the approval or disapproval of the personal character 
and conduct of those who claim to exercise this right. If 
this were otherwise, then those who remain at work might, 
if they were in the majority, have both the right and power 
to prevent others who choose to cease to work from so 
doing. 

“This all seems too plain for argument. Common sense 
and common law alike denounce the conduct of those who 
interfere with this fundamental right of the citizen. The 
assertion of the right seems trite and commonplace, but 
that land is blessed where the maxims of liberty are com- 
monplaces.” 


OPERATORS WILLING TO COMPROMIZE; WORKERS REFUSE 


But to return to the Secretary. So far as the matter 
of wages was concerned the operators had agreed to prac- 
tically all of the compromise suggestions the Secretary 
had made, but positively declined to agree to any change 
of principle enunciated by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission, and the Secretary had finally to notify the President 
that he had gone the limit his conscience would permit. 

The miners in convention at Wilkes-Barre repudiated the 
Secretary’s suggestions and requested the appointment of 
a commission, as the President had announced he would do 
if the controversy were not settled otherwise. That com- 
mission also has spoken for the open shop. It ordered, to 
be sure, that an agreement based upon its findings should 
be made with the United Mine. Workers of America, but 
it added that, “this official recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America for the purpose of adjusting differ- 
ences and strengthening collective bargaining does not 
carry with it the theory or the fact of the “closed shop” or 
the “check off.” And it strengthened the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission by providing the ma- 
chinery through which the non-union ‘man should be pro- 
tected in his rights of having his grievances presented be- 
fore the Board of Conciliation, for it provided further 
“that it does not in any degree interfere with or annul the 
provisions of the award of 1902 in which the rights and 
privileges of non-union men were stated and protected; and 
provided further that in cases where non-union employees 
have grievances or where for any reason the grievance 
committee or mine committee fails to give such grievance 
consideration satisfactory to the employee, his right to 
appeal from the decision of the foreman or grievance com- 
mittee and to the Board of Conciliation shall be inviolate.” 

This endorsement of the principle of the open shop is 
one of the things that 1920 developed in the anthracite 
industry. 

And now to go back a little and consider the primary 
cause of the failure to reach an agreement by the wage 
committee—the consulting economist. First at the meet- 
ings in New York and later in the hearings before the 
President’s commission the miners’ case was presented in 
the shape of elaborately prepared statistical exhibits in 
which the increased cost of living as compared with in- 
creased earnings, the theory of “the living wage,” the 
budgetary plan of determining wage scales, the occupational 
hazards of anthracite mining, etc., were set forth in extraor- 
dinary detail and manifold combinations. 


CONSULTING ECONOMIST Dip Not COME CHEAP 


The miners had engaged a consulting economist, W. Jett 
Lauck, aforesaid, for whose services the treasury of their 
rganization was mulcted, according to a statement in 
‘oal Age, to the extent of approximately $40,000. Lauck. 
t seems, had burst from obscurity into a certain degree 
if prominence by having himself appointed as secretary 
f the War Labor Board, from which he graduated into 
lis present line of activity. And he has been decidedly 
ictive. He has organized a highly efficient publicity de- 
sartment which obtains for him a large amount of free 
idvertising in the daily papers, and he is a liberal con- 
ributor to the magazines and the publications of economic 
ocieties. He poses as the advocate of labor and has figured 
n a number of labor controversies, notably among recent 
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ones the street railway strike in Boston, before the Rail- 
road Labor Board in Chicago, and in the hearings before 
the two coal commissions. 

Whatever may have been his success in the other con- 
troversies, his efforts on behalf of the anthracite mine 
workers were less than useless. It was developed at the 
hearings before the commission, indeed by Lauck’s own 
confession, that the exhibits he presented were neither 
statistically nor mathematically correct; in fact, every 
statement was discredited and the money spent upon the 
preparation of all this “testimony” and the services of the 
consulting economist before the commission was little more 
than money thrown away. Undoubtedly the representa- 
tives of the miners were deceived by the plausibly concocted 
exhibits. They were deluded into the belief that they were 
entitled to more concessions than the operators felt were 
justified, and into the hope that by refusing the offers made 
by the operators and the compromises suggested later by 
the Secretary of Labor, they would obtain further conces- 
sions at the hands of a commission. 


TIME LOST AND ILL FEELING ENGENDERED 


As it was, the negotiations were prolonged over a period 
of nearly six months, bad feeling was engendered, as has 
been shown in the dissatisfaction with the award of the 
commission through the “vacations” taken by the miners, 
and it is not certain, unfortunately, that further trouble 
will not yet arise. But for the interjection of the consult- 
ing economist into the controversy an agreement probably 
would have been reached within sixty days from March 
9, when the negotiations were begun; the men would not 
have had to wait six months for their increased pay, bad 
feeling would not have been engendered, and the friendly 
spirit that has prevailed in the anthracite region, largely 
through the beneficial influence of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, would have been maintained. Moreover, the treasury 
of the union would be better off by some $40,000. 

This does not appear too much to assert. The good feel- 
ing that existed at the beginning of the negotiations was 
shown in the first general meeting of operators and miners 
on March 9. And one of the first acts of the committee’ 
appointed at that meeting was to pass a resolution making 
any agreement as to wages retroactive to April 1, the 
representatives of the miners giving the assurance that 
there should be no suspension of mining pending the nego- 
tiations. This showed not only a spirit of amity in the 
committee but an earnest desire to subserve the interests 
of the public dependent upon the anthracite mines for its 
health and comfort. 


POINTS THAT CAUSED A DEADLOCK 


At the end of several weeks of negotiations in New 
York the points of difference upon which the two sides 
could not come to an agreement were a difference of 5 
per cent in the advance of wages demanded and offered and 
the closed shop. The operators agreed to sign up on a 
15-per cent advance and the principle of the open shop 
maintained. The representatives of the miners insisted 
on an advance of 20 per cent in wages with the closed 
shop and check off. It appearing then that the differences 
were irreconcilable, the Government, in the person of the 
Secretary of Labor, stepped in. When the disputants, if 
such they may be called, appeared before the Secretary, he 
said in effect “Will you split the difference and agree upon 
a 17-per cent advance?” The operators assented, but the 
miners were not in a spirit of compromise and refused the 
proffered olive branch. 

The “ultmatum” of the miners, presented to the Secretary 
on May 18, demanded an increase of 65 per cent for con- 
tract miners over the 1916 rate and an increase of 20 per 
cent for all daymen over the rates in effect. The increase 
demanded over the 1916 base for contract miners was equiv- 
alent to a little less than 18 per cent over the rates they 
were then getting, so it can be seen that there was a dif- 
ference of less than 1 per cent in contention so far as the 


The wage negotiating committee consisted of the six members 
of the Board of Conciliation, together with the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and another operator to main- 
tain the balance. The chairman had no vote. 
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contract miners were concerned and of 3 per cent so far 
as the daymen were concerned, based on the Secretary’s 
suggested compromise, which the operators had agreed to 
accept. 

It was quite evident at that time that the miners’ repre- 
sentatives were under the sinister influence of their con- 
sulting economist, and were not in a humor for compromise 
of any sort, so the whole case went to the commission ap- 
pointed by the President. Here it. was opened up de novo, 
for it was stated in the articles of submission and in the 
President’s proclamation that “it is understood that neither 
operators nor miners are in any manner bound by any ten- 
tative suggestions that have been made during the period 
of their negotiations and that either side shall use its own 
discretion in the presentation of its case in connection with 
the matters at issue.” 


MINE WorRKERS’ DEMANDS UNDERGO REVISION 


When the contending parties appeared before the com- 
mission the demands of the miners had been modified some- 
what, the original demand for a 60-per cent increase over 
the existing rate being changed to read “the present wages 
of the anthracite mine workers be increased to correspond 
to the increases granted the bituminous mine workers by 
the Presidential Coal Commission,” and the demand for a 
6-hour day and a 5-day week was changed to one for an 
8-hour day for all classes of day labor, with overtime for 
Sundays and holidays. The demand for a closed shop was 
unchanged. Most of the demands, which were increased to 
eighteen, were of minor character, such as replacement 
without expense to the miner of tools lost through no 
fault of his own, and were granted without much demur. 
Others were of local importance only and provision was 
made for their adjudication through the Board of Concilia- 
tion. What happened to the demand for the closed shop 
has already been noted. The only other two of major 
importance were the ones for increased wages and the 8- 
hour day. 

It developed at the hearings before the commission that 
the demand for an increase to correspond to the increases 
granted the bituminous mine workers by the Presidential 
Coal Commission was susceptible of several interpretations, 
the rate of increase being stated to mean anywhere from 
27 to 31 per cent, with a $6 minimum for common labor, 
both with and without existing differentials, and that the 
different conditions prevailing in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous fields were played one against the other to secure 
advantages in the matter of wages. For instance, in the 
hearings before the Bituminous Coal Commission particular 
stress was laid upon the larger earnings of the anthracite 
mine workers, because, notwithstanding the higher unit 
rates in the bituminous fields, the miners could not earn 
living wages on account of the fewer number of days they 
were able to obtain employment. This condition was 
strongly brought out in the minority report of John P. 
White, former president of the miners’ union, and it was 
largely because of these conditions that the increase in 
rates to the bituminous workers was given. 


INCREASE OF RATES, NoT EARNINGS, ASKED 


It was clearly shown by the operators that the anthracite 
mine workers were then earning more wages than were 
the bituminous workers after the advances granted by the 
President’s commission had gone into effect. In presenting 
their case before the Anthracite Coal Commission the ex- 
hibits prepared by the consulting economist made compar- 
ison with the rates in the bituminous fields, the earnings 
being either ignored or stated in the form of estimates 
which so grossly misrepresented the facts that there was 
little doubt of premeditated and determined intent to 
deceive the commission. 

It is not my desire or intention to charge the represent- 
atives of the miners on the negotiations committee with 
being party to this attempt at deception. They were, as 
I have already stated, themselves deceived by speciously 
manipulated statistics into the belief that the anthracite 
mine workers were not as well paid as their bituminous 
brothers, though had they taken cognizance of the pros- 
perous conditions in the anthracite region as compared with 
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those in the bituminous fields, they might have thought 
differently. 

The award of the commission on the wage demand was in 
close agreement to the compromise suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, with, however, a special consideration to the 
lower paid class of labor, which was given a minimum of 
$4.20 per day, or per shift, as against a minimum rate of 
$4 suggested by the Secretary. In their original offer of an 
advance of 60 per cent to the contract miner over the 
1916 base rate and of 15 per cent to the daymen over 
the then going rates the operators felt that they had, in 
justice to the public, which must in all such cases pay the 
bill, gone as far as they could. 

The Secretary of Labor, in a letter to the President out- 
lining the situation after his attempt at mediation had 
failed, stated that the basis of compromise he had proposed 
was as far as he could go and justify his position. 


PUBLICITY METHODS OF CONSULTING ECONOMIST 


The consulting economist evidently had foreknowledge 
of the commission’s conclusions (by which is meant, of 
course, the majority report), for hardly had the report with 
the President’s acceptance of it been released at the White 
House before a mimeographed discussion of it by W. Jett 
Lauck was in the hands of the newspaper representatives 
in Washington and in the mails. In this review the con- 
sulting economist informed the public that the increase in 
wages granted was not sufficient to warrant any advance 
in the price of coal. He ignored the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission had shown that the labor cost of pro- 
ducing anthracite was $3.41 a ton, and that if this were 
applied only on the domestic sizes the labor cost was 
$4.89 a ton. 

It is estimated that with the larger advance to the 
low-paid labor the total added labor cost by the commis- 
sion’s award is 18 per cent, or about 88c. a ton on the 
prepared, or domestic, sizes. The Trade Commission’s re- 
port showed that the average margin on fresh-mined coal 
was 36c. a ton, equal to about 43 per cent on the capital 
invested, namely, $7.50 to $8 per ton of output.? And this 
did not represent profit, for out of it had to be paid Federal 
taxes, sales expenses and interest on borrowed capital, and 
from it reserves for non-insurable risks had to be set up. 

Evidently Mr. Lauck is of the opinion that the anthracite 
operators should do business at a loss from 60 to 75c. a 
ton for the pleasure of supplying him with his winter’s 
supply of fuel. 

It may not be that the “vacation” strike of the anthracite 
mine workers following the President’s acceptance of the 
majority report was actually instigated by the consulting 
economist, but he was at least cognizant of the plans of 
those who fomented and directed it, for in the same state- 
ment he announced that “as a result of this award there 
probably will be trouble in the anthracite field,” though he 
attempted to duck any responsibility for such an eventuality 
by saying that the weather forecaster who predicted rain 
did not produce the rain. Not content with mulcting the 
miners’ treasury to the extent of $40,000 he was in the 
light of succeeding events apparently responsible, if only 
in part, for the sacrifice of several million dollars in wages, 
a goodly part of the back pay accumulated since April 1, 
and for the non-production of some 2,000,000 tons of badly- 
needed coal. 


EIGHT-HouR DEMAND ENDANGERED OUTPUT 


The demand for an 8-hour day, with punitive overtime, 
was denied by the commission. It was shown that if the 
breakers were to operate on an 8-hour basis it was neces- 
sary for some men to put in regularly from 9 to 10 
hours, and, conversely, if all employees were limited to 
eight hours, the breaker time would be shortened and 
production reduced accordingly. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the anthracite 
mine workers faithfully carried out their agreement to re- 
main at work during the six months that the negotiations 
were passing through their several phases, although, as 





2*Anthracite Mining Costs,” by R. V. Norri 
mittee, U. S. Fuel Administration. Transactions es ata’ ME. 
New York meeting, February, 1919. 
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stated above, dissatisfaction with the terms of the commis- 
sion’s award was manifested by unauthorized strikes, under 
the guise of “vacations” which seriously affected produc- 
tion, particularly in the Schuylkill and Lehigh regions, 
during the month of September, and resulted in a substan- 
tial decrease in tonnage. 

Unfortunately, this was not the only factor that acted 
against increased production of anthracite during the pres- 
ent year. Several other untoward incidents occurred, among 
which may be mentioned (1) the outlaw switchmen’s strike 
in the spring and early summer, which interfered with car 
supply and the movement of customary tonnage at that 
season to the head of the Lakes; (2) embargoes by the New 
England railroads, particularly the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, which limited all-rail distribution into that terri- 
tory during a goodly portion of the summer; (38) strikes 
of towboat men in New York harbor, which lasted more 
than two months and reduced the water movement to ports 
on Long Island Sound; (4) a strike of about two months’ 
duration by about 10,000 employees of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. and (5) an appreciable shortage of productive labor 
(miners and miners’ laborers) throughout the entire region. 
As a result of these combined circumstances the ship- 
ments for the first six months of the present coal year 
amounted to 33,200,000 gross tons, compared with 35,100,- 
000 gross tons last year. This does not tell the whole 
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story, however, for production this year, on account of the 
increased demand for anthracite, made more insistent by the 
shortage in bituminous coal, includes a considerably larger 
proportion of washery coal—how much it is not possible to 
say at the present time; probably as much as 2,000,000 tons. 

What the year 1920, therefore, may be said to have devel- 
oped in the anthracite coal industry may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) In wage controversies, satisfactory conclusions may 
best be arrived at through direct negotiations between the 
parties at interest, as determined the agreements in the 
anthracite industry from 1902 to the present year, without 
the interference of consulting economists or other outside 
influences. 

(2) Co-operation of railroad and other transportation 
agencies is necessary to insure the orderly distribution of 
the product. 

(3) The production of anthracite under most favorable 
conditions is not more than sufficient to meet the domestic 
fuel requirements of the territory it serves. Consequently 
steady employment is offered to its employees, and any 
interruptions to continuous operation will result in possible 
inconvenience to the public or the substitution of other 
fuels if they are available. 

(4) The policy of the open shop is a safeguard to the 
individual freedom of the American workman. 





Tests with Jig Having No Suction Effect 
Suited to Small Sizes of Coal 


Many Attempts Have Been Made to Adapt Existing Coal- 
Washing Machinery to the Preparation of Small-Sized Anthra- 
cite—A Jig That Has No Suction Effect Solves the Problem 


By J. H. MCNALLY* 
New York City 


anthracite is one of the most troublesome problems 
encountered in breaker operation. The industry 
has been fully alive to the fact that these sizes must be 
prepared in order to profitably move them, yet despite 
much study and experimentation the measure of success 
attained has been small. Today many attempts are 
being made to adapt concentrating tables and redesign 
existing jigs to successfully prepare these small sizes. 
It is not my desire to create discussion regarding the 
relative merits of tables and jigs for this work; each has 
a place where it can be used to advantage. It is the 
purpose of this article, however, to describe a jig that 
has been in practical and successful operation for the 
last ten months and to give some results of its perform- 
ance and operation, and let the reader judge for himself 
as to the applicability of this device to his own particu- 
lar preparation problems. 


G aims preparation of the steam sizes of 


SUCTION MAKES IT HARD TO WASH SMALL SIZES 


The principal cause of failure in the attempt to pre- 
pare steam sizes on jigs suited to the preparation of 
domestic sizes is the suction induced by the return 
stroke of the jig plunger. This produces a rich refuse 
product. Such a suction exists to a greater or lesser 
degree when these jigs are used on the larger sizes, 
but its effect is much emphasized when attempt is made 
to use them on buckwheat or rice coal, while on barley 
their use apparently is hopeless. Realizing that this 
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suction is the shortcoming of most jigs, many designers 
have attempted to overcome it by placing valves in the 
plunger, but, to my knowledge, these mechanisms never 
go beyond the experimental stage. It remained for the 
ore-concentrating art to show the way. 

The James automatic jig, made by the James Ore 
Concentrator Co., of 35 Runyon St., Newark, N. J., 
embodies this feature. It is of the single-compartment, 
balanced type, using the cup-and-gate method of refuse 
discharge. The screen measures 4 x 44 ft. and is pro- 
vided with 4-in. circular perforations. It carries a bed 
of 2-in. iron ore. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which is a cross-sectional view, 
the device is seen to consist of a stationary jig chamber, 
supported in a large wooden tank, on top of which is 
placed the operating mechanism. From the bell cranks 
(1 and 2) the pulsator (A) is suspended by rods work- 
ing clear of the sides of the ‘jig chamber. This pulsator 
has the shape of two inverted pyramids, on each face of 
which are placed three valves, making twenty-four in 
all, having an aggregate area equal to that of the screen. 
These valves are so designed that they open on the 
downward and close on the upward stroke of the pul- 
sator, thus causing the flow of pulsation or water 
through the jig to take place in one direction. This 
reduces suction to a minimum. 

Coal is fed to the jig by a chute leading in on the 
right, and after separation it overflows through an open- 
ing on each side of the chamber, as is shown by dotted 
lines. It is discharged by draglines not shown in the 
figure. The slate discharges on the left side of the jig 
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chamber and feeds the dragline illustrated. The action 
of the cup-and-gate mechanism is described further. on 
in this article. 


CuP AND GATE AN OLD CONCENTRATOR DEVICE 


In connection with the method of discharging the 
refuse, the cup-and-gate action is almost as old as the 
concentrating art, and yet it is practically unused in the 
design of coal-washing machinery. It is interesting to 
see the lengths to which certain jig manufacturers go in 
order to attain the automatic discharge of refuse, when 
by this simple means they can obtain results that are 
entirely automatic and which require none of the com- 
plicated mechanisms they insist on using. 

A brief non-technical explanation of the cup and gate 
will suffice to show the action of this device. Referring 
to the accompanying illustration, Fig. 2, representing 
the chamber of a jig, it will be seen that this chamber 
is divided by the baffle “A” into two parts, A and B. 
This baffle, or division plate, clears the top of the screen 
by a distance equal to the thickness of the bed desired. 
Water pulsates through the bottom screen in both com- 
partments A and B. Materials of different specific 
gravities—for instance, coal and slate—are fed into the 
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FIG. 1. CROSS-SECTION OF THE JIG 
Vertical oscillation of the double conical valve chamber pro- 
<luces upward impulses of water through the stationary jig bed. 
‘;00d coal attaining a certain level overflows through two sta- 
tionary side openings, while the refuse leaves the machine by 
\ay of cup-and-gate arrangement. 
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FIG. 2. DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF THE CUP-AND-GATE 
When the weight of heads h + hoe equals that of H, refuse 


overflow takes place. Operation of this device is simple and 
effective. 
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FiG. 3. RELATION BETWEEN ASH AND REFUSE IN 
JIGGED AND UNJIGGED COAL 
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FIG. 4. CAPACITY-EFFICIENCY CURVES OF THE JIG 

Stroke, speed and refuse content were held constant and the 
rate of feed varied. A good coal and a good refuse cannot be 
obtained simultaneously. 


right end of the chamber B, and a separation takes 
place, the lighter material (coal) seeking the top, and 
the heavier (slate), the bottom. 

Now consider compartment B, having a certain height 
or head of slate, h,, and coal, h, The water level being 
the same in both compartments (A and B), the sum of 
the weights of these heads must be equal to the weight 
head of the slate in compartment A at any given instant. 
Now if a means of discharging the coal in compartment 
B and the slate in compartment A is provided, each 
upward pulsation of water will cause coal to overflow 


w, h,, where w, and w, are the specific gravities of coal 
and slate respectively. 

The height of the two discharge gates, of course, takes 
into consideration the average specific gravity of the 
materials to be separated. A numerical example will 
show this action. Assume the specific gravity of the 
slate to be 3 and of the coal 1.5, and that the bottom 
of the baffle “a” is set 3 in. above the screen, while the 
coal discharge gate is set 15 in. from the screen. 

The head due to the slate is 3 in. K 3 = 9 units. 

The head due to the coal is (15 — 3)1.5 = 18 units. 

Total head = 18 + 9 = 27 units. 

This figure divided by the specific gravity of slate 
(3) gives the height of the slate discharge H above the 
screen, or 27 — 3 = 9 in. 

In practice the height of the coal overflow is fixed, 
while that of the slate can be varied to suit the material 
treated. Setting the slate overflow, or gate, too low wil 
cause a rich refuse, while placing it too high will cause 
slate to come over with the coal. 
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FIG. 5. 

Stroke, speed and rate of feeding were held constant while ash 

content of the feed was varied. The efficiency of cleaning under- 
went little change from 14 to 37 per cent refuse in the feed. 
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FIG. 6. CONSISTENCY OF JIG OPERATION 


The percentage of the ash content in the washed coal varied 
little from month to month. Maximum variation from May to 
October was about 4 per cent. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the partition “a,” called the 
division plate, is shown at the left of the jig chamber. 
The crank handle to the left controls the height of the 
slate overflow, while the rate of feed to the jig is regu- 
lated by the handle to the right, operating a gate on the 
feed chute. The coal overflow is on both sides of the 
chamber and cannot be seen in the illustration, but is 
represented by dotted lines. 


ADVANTAGES OF USING THIS SUCTIONLESS JIG 


The following salient advantages result from this type 
of construction: (1) Low water consumption; (2) auto- 
matic operation, for no “tapping” is necessary; (3) op- 
eration and efficiency independent of the refuse content 
of the coal, up to the maximum rate at which the jig will 
discharge refuse; (4) practical elimination of suction; 
(5) equally efficient operation with anthracite from 
' in. to plus vs in.; (6) consistent results in anthracite 
operation—the ash content of the coal overflow has not 
varied more than 1 to 2 per cent during ten months of 
operation. 

I recently completed a series of tests on this jig that 
in every case verifies the above conclusions. The coal 
tested was standard No. 3 buckwheat, made through a 
s-in. and over a 7ys-in. round-mesh screen, containing 
approximately 12 per cent undersize. The percentage 
of coal and refuse was determined by a sink-and-float 
test, using a zinc-chloride solution with a specific grav- 
ity of 1.7. The sink-and-:loat products were analyzed 
for ash. 

In this connection a point of interest is brought out. 
The ash content of the various materials as analyzed 
shows the ash of the pure coal (float product) runs 
practically constant in all cases, while that of the refuse 

‘ink product) varies as much as 40 per cent, based on 
the after-jigging figures. The average results of these 
tests show an ash content as follows: 


Ash Content of Float, Ash Content of Sink, 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Belere JSSIN® . s.006+ e008 s 8.38 71.03 
ATONE SII «6 sks se ao 8.01 55.29 
ee Re ee or ae 8.42 81.72 


The explanation of the low ash content of the sink 
p: oduct of the coal discharge, or the overflow from the 
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jig, lies in the fact that the jigging operation removes 
practically all of the heavy ash-making material, but 
does not remove the bad and medium bone, which, of 
course, will sink in a 1.7 specific gravity solution. This 
phenomenon is one of the principal reasons why the 
sink-and-float test has been unjustly condemned by those 
who try to use it without possessing definite knowledge 
of the quality of the various materials that make up the 
refuse or sink product. 


The curves in Fig. 3 exhibit the relation existing 
between the ash and refuse in jigged and unjigged coal. 


TESTS WITH DIFFERENT FACTORS CONSTANT 


In conducting tests on this machine it is advantage- 
ous to hold certain factors constant and vary the others, 
thus obtaining their relation. The variables affecting 
jig performance are: (a) Length of stroke, (b) num- 
ber of strokes per minute, (c) rate of feeding, (d) 
refuse (or slate) content of feed, (e) refuse (or slate) 
content of overflow, (f) coal content of slate discharge. 
The first four are independent variables and can be kept 
constant under test conditions, while the fifth and sixth 
(e and f) are dependent on them. 

In one series of tests the stroke, speed and refuse 
content. were held constant at 2 in., ninety strokes per 
minute and 25 per cent respectively. The jig was oper- 
ated at various capacities ranging from 7 to 22 tons 
per hour, and the curves shown in Fig. 4 were derived. 

It will be noted from these curves that the refuse or 
slate in the overflow (coal discharge) is at a minimum 
when the jig is operating at fourteen tons per hour 
capacity, while the coal in the slate discharge reaches a 
minimum at nineteen tons per hour. Here is an experi- 
mental demonstration of the well-known rule of thumb 
in jig practice that either a good coal or a good refuse 
may be obtained, but both cannot be obtained at the 
same time. 


STROKE, STROKE SPEED AND FEED RATE FIXED 


In the second series of tests the stroke speed and rate 
of feed were maintained constant at 2 in., ninety strokes 
per minute and fourteen tons per hour, but the refuse 
content of the feed was varied from 15.7 to 37 per cent. 
As a result the curve shown in Fig. 5 was derived. 
The flatness of this curve should be noted, as it shows 
that the results obtained from the efficiency of the jig 
are nearly independent of the refuse content of the 
feed up to 37 per cent. 

The shape of the curves shown in Fig. 4 may be ex- 
plained as follows: Assuming that the jig is operating 
at ninety 2-in. strokes per minute, it is circulating water 
through the screen at a rate of approximately 2,000 gal. 
per minute. This volume of water is greatly in excess 
of that necessary to cause proper separation when the 
jig is fed at the rate of seven tons per hour capacity, 
and it causes slate to overflow with the coal. 

The excess circulation becomes zero at fourteen tons 
per hour capacity, above which it is not sufficient, and 
the feed passes through the jig with a decreased settling 
action, thereby causing more slate to be discharged 
with the coal. This can be readily understood by con- 
sidering that a point may be reached where the amount 
of material handled is increased to such an extent that 
the jig chamber becomes so crowded that the feed mate- 
rial passes through the device with no separation what- 
ever. 

Similarly, the rich slate discharge is caused by the 
jig bed having too much fluidity at a feed of seven tons 
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JIG IN OPERATION 


The bell cranks operating the pulsator and one of the con- 
veyors removing the coal are shown. 
per hour. Under such conditions coal is trapped with 
the slate on the settling stroke of the pulsator, and con- 
sequently is discharged with it. This action gradually 
becomes less as the excess fluidity decreases, and at 
a feed of nineteen tons per hour the jig contents reaches 
the proper consistency and the coal in the slate discharge 
attains its minimum, after which it increases, because 
of an insufficient volume of water. 

Of course, it will be understood that a new set of 
conditions is established when either the length of the 
stroke or speed is changed, thus causing an increase or 
decrease in the amount of water circulated. As a result, 
a new performance curve may be derived for each sepa- 
raie length of stroke, and it is my intention to make 
this the subject of a subsequent article. 

In order to show the consistency of preparation ob- 
tainable with these jigs, the chart, Fig. 6, gives the per 
cent of ash variation from the averages of the weekly 
samples of this coal from May to October, 1920, in 
comparison with the same variation of an unwashed 
No. 3 buckwheat from another colliery. This shows the 
improvement in quality and also the consistency of the 
ash content of the coal. 





COAL MINES IN the State of Coahuila, which for several 
weeks have been under Government protection as a 
measure of safety during the strike of coal miners there, 
were returned to their owners Nov. 18 by a decree issued 
by Governor Luis Gutierrez of Coahuila. Workmen who 
desire to return to their tasks were by the decree assured 
of ample protection, and the owners received guarantees 
against disorders. 

The decree gave the basis of the wage scale which re- 
turning workmen and owners must accept and stipulation 
was made that if within three days the mines were not in 
operation and producing enough coal to rivive paralyzed 
dependent industries the Government would again take over 
contro] of the mines. 
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New President of Mechanical Engineers Has 
Been Active in Engineering Societies 


DWIN S. CARMAN, of Cleveland, Ohio, newly-elected 

president of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, will take office after the society’s annual convention, 
which will be held in New York City in December. He 
succeeds Major Fred J. Miller, of New York. Mr. Carman 
was born in Prairie Depot, Ohio, in 1878. His high school 
and business 
training was sup- 
plemented by spe- 
cial instruction 
and studies in en- 
gineering at the 
Central Manual 
Training School 
at Cleveland. He 
began work in 
the shop of the 
Sun Oil Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, and 
four years later 
entered the engi- 
neering field with 
the American Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co. 
He was appointed 
chief engineer 
after two years 
in the engineer- 
ing department. 
In 1908 this com- 
pany was consoli- 
dated with the 
Johnston & Jen- 
ning’s Co., and Mr. 
Carman_- was 
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EDWIN S. CARMAN, 
President elect of the American Society of appointed chief 


Mechanical Engineers r 
engineer and 


manager of the engineering and machine department. 

In 1908 Mr. Carman was engaged by the Osborn Manufac- 
turing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, to design, manufacture and 
build up a complete line of foundry molding machines, the 
design being based upon sound engineering principles with 
the details of manufacture in regard to workmanship equal 
to that of the machine-tool industry. 

In 1913 Mr. Carman became directly associated with the 
Osborn Manufacturing Company as chief engineer in charge 
of engineering and manufacture of the machine division, 
and in 1916 he was elected a director and secretary. In 
1917 he was appointed works manager of both the machine 
and brush divisions of the company. 

He is the author of a treatise on foundry molding 
machines and pattern equipment and a contributor of papers 
on the art of machine molding. 

For a number of years Mr. Carman has been prominent 
in the activities of engineering societies. He was elected 
president of the Cleveland Engineering Society, and com- 
pleted his service in this office in June, 1920. He was first 
chairman of the Cleveland section of The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, which was authorized in Decem 
ber, 1918. Mr. Carman was a member of the A. S. M. E. 
Committee on Aims and Organization and chairman of Sub- 
Committee C, which dealt with relations of the mechanical! 
engineer to other engineers. He was one of the society’s 
representatives on the joint conference committee. 

Leon P. Alford, formerly editor of American Machinist, 
will be Mr. Carman’s associate as vice president of th: 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick districts, on Nov. 
19 voted, 76 to 20, for rejection of a tentative wage agre: 
ment submitted by miners’ officials, mine operators and 
representatives of the Dominion Department of Labor. The 
rank and file of the union will now vote on the proposition. 
If they reject it a strike is probable. About 12,000 mine's 
are affected. 
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Wallboard Much Used in Anthracite Company 
Houses, Especially for Repairs 


On New Dwellings of Unseasoned Lumber Wallboard Is Apt to Warp, 
but Where Plaster Falls Off It Is Better for Use Than New Plaster— 
It Resists Violence and Water, Is Warm, Neat and Soundproof 


INING companies are prone to be somewhat 
M backward in using modern materials in the con- 

struction of houses for their employees. This 
reluctance to follow new practices probably rises from 
two causes: Custom and lack of acquaintance with 
the building art. There was a time, not so long ago 
as to be beyond the memory of many people now living, 
when almost anything with four walls and a roof was 
considered good enough for a miner to live in. Since 
then, however, conditions and ideas have changed so 
radically that the attitude now assumed by coal pro- 
ducers is: Can anything within reason be sufficiently 
good to induce the miner to live in it? 

Let us compare the miner’s house of, say, twenty 
years ago with the dwelling now constructed by a coal 
company for its employees. The old house consisted 
of three or possibly four rooms, rarely more. Some- 
times such houses were made double, with four rooms 
on a side, on possibly two floors. 


GREAT ADVANCES MADE IN MATERIALS USED 


The dwellings of today are built with anywhere from 
three to eight rooms or more, depending on the size 
of the family to be accommodated. Sometimes these 
structures are single and sometimes double. The rooms 
may be all on one floor or upon two or three floors. 
Some companies have built two-family houses, others 
construct their houses double, so that by making a 
slight and inexpensive change in interior arrangements 
they may be converted into one large house, wherein 
as many as three small families may live. 

As the houses have changed, so have the materials 
used in their construction. Formerly anything that 
could be considered as lumber was employed. Tar paper 
was placed upon the roof and the interior was ceiled 
sometimes with rough lumber and sometimes with 
tongued and grooved boards. Stoves were used for 
heating and holes were left in the chimney to receive 
stovepipes. 

Materials that enter into mining-house construction 
today, however, are the best that can be procured. 
Clapboards are employed on the outside, or the build- 
ings are constructed of concrete or vitrified tile left 
bare or stuccoed. Asbestos or slate shingles are used 
on the roof as well as the better grades of rubberoid 
roofing. Hard or semi-hard tongued and grooved floor- 
ing is laid, while the walls are lathed and plastered 
or covered with wallboard. Bathrooms are now being 
provided, and the cellar often contains a heating fur- 
nace. .Every room also is wired for electric lighting. 


READING COMPARES REPAIRS WITH WALLBOARD 


It may thus be readily seen that modern construction 
of miners’ houses varies radically from that employed 
twenty years ago or more. Probably one of the latest 
cf modern building materials coming into use exten- 


sively is wallboard. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., the largest producer of anthracite coal 
in Pennsylvania, has begun to use this material exclu- 
sively for the repair of all walls. 

In the construction of new dwellings this company is 
still using lath and plaster, not on account of any 
objection to the wallboard itself but because the lumber 
used in the construction of houses is apt to be imper- 
fectly seasoned, and when the wallboard is placed 
directly on the studding and this dries out it warps. 
This springs the wallboard and ruins its appearance 
although not detracting in the least from its usefulness. 

In its repair work this company is now using as 
much as three carloads of wallboard in a year. Miners 
and their families as a rule are hard on the houses 
they live in. Families in many instances are large, and 
the children romp and play through the house with 
a freedom, abandon, and violence that is likely to 
cause the plaster to crack and fall. 

When this occurs the company does not replaster the 
rooms but tears down the old plaster from the ceiling or 
the wall, as the case may be, and puts wallboard in its 
place. Sometimes, of course, only the ceiling is re- 
paired; sometimes one or more walls, while in other 
cases whole rooms are covered with this material. 


WALLBOARD NAILED OVER THE OLD PLASTER LATH 


It has been found unnecessary to take down the lath; 
in fact, better results are obtained when the lath is 
left in place, as this gives a backing for the board and 
strengthens it. This material is particularly valuable 
for the repair of old buildings. As everyone knows 
who has had charge of houses, old plaster when torn 
down is hard to replace, because the new material 
refuses to clinch upon the old lath, and consequently is 
likely to fall within a short time after being put in 
place. No trouble of this kind is ever experienced with 
wallboard. No matter how old the lath may be, it 
will still permit the nails holding the board to enter it 
and secure a good hold. 

One great advantage possessed by wallboard over 
plaster in repair work is the ease, rapidity and cleanli- 
ness with which it may be placed. This is particularly 
advantageous where the work has to be done while a 
family is living in the house being repaired. A little 
sawdust and a few pieces of board' have to be swept 
up, but this is considerably easier than cleaning up 
after plasterers. 

Another advantage lies in the fact that only the 
board itself and a few nails need to be taken to the 
job. With plaster it is necessary to transport a mixing 
box for lime, the necessary sand, and a considerable 
number of tools, all of which must be returned when 
the work is completed. 

Wallboard also lends itself to decoration much more 
readily than does ordinary plaster. The cracks between 
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the board sections are covered with strips of the board 
itself, giving the effect of panels. Sometimes the 
tenants paint or grain these to make them look like 
wood. The space between the strips often is papered, 
painted or kalsomined. Sometimes the occupants fresco 
the walls or otherwise decorate them to suit their pref- 
erences. This they would not be likely to do if the walls 
were simply plastered, but since the wallboard lends 
itself so readily to decoration of this kind it seems 
to have an irresistible influence in impelling tenants 
to decorate, thereby adding to the attractiveness of 
their homes. 


WALLBOARD IS WARM, SOUNDPROOF AND DURABLE 


There are numerous other advantages attendant upon 
the use of wallboard. It withstands the bumps and 
thumps of romping children better than does plaster. 
It is particularly useful in the kitchen, as this is the 
room most continuously used in a miner’s house, and 
consequently subjected to the hardest wear. The rooms 
where it is employed seem to be warmer than those 
with ordinary plaster on the walls, and the board is 
no better conductor of sound than is plaster. 

Another advantage is that upon those occasions when 
a bursting water pipe or a leaking roof permits water 
to gain access to a ceiling, it does not loosen and come 
down as the ordinary wall covering is likely to do. 
Paint appears to soak into wallboard and does not peel 
off, as it sometimes does when placed upon a hard 
plaster finish or upon wood. 

All in all, therefore, wallboard appears to be a much 
better material than plaster to employ in repair work. 
If the lumber of which the house is constructed is 
thoroughly seasoned, it is better to use it when the house 
is first built. One thing, however, must be carefully 
watched in the use of wallboard, and that is to see that 
it is dry when applied, for otherwise it may warp. 





Mine-Car Coupler Which Reduces Accidents 


NEW type of mine-car coupler has been developed 

and placed on the market by the Electric Steel Co. 
of Indiana, of Indianapolis. This differs radically from 
existing types and apparently possesses several appre- 
ciable advantages. 

As may be seen in the accompanying drawing, this 
device consists of a male and female bumper together 
with two coupling links permanently fastened to the 
male bumper. This bumper is provided with an aper- 
ture cruciform in cross-section, the lower leg of the 
cross being open downward. The inner link, pinned 
to the bumper, is free to move within the vertical open- 
ing of the cruciform aperture, while the outer link, en- 
gaging the inner one, is free to move in the horizontal 
opening of the cross. When the outer link is pushed 
into the male bumper as far as it will go, nearly half 
its length protrudes beyond the bumper surface while 
the inner link hangs downward, supported from the 
outer link. The female bumper is provided with a 
rectangular opening splayed outward. In this a latch 
operates. 

In coupling cars the outer link is pushed into the 
male bumper as far as it will go, when it stands in a 
practically horizontal position. The cars are then 
bumped together and this link is forced into the flaring 
opening of the female bumper until the latch is pushed 
upward and finally drops back through the opening in 
this link. 
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MINE-CAR COUPLER DESIGNED TO RENDER TRIP-MAK- 
ING SPEEDY AND SAFE 
Male coupler, to which the links are permanently attached, has 
an opening in the form of a cross into which both links can be 
pushed, one vertically and the other horizontally. The female 
coupler, on the left, has a latch that engages the link when it is 
pushed into place. 


In uncoupling sufficient slack is given the links to 
permit the latch to be lifted. This releases the outer 
link and allows the cars to be separated. Sufficient play 
is given the outer link in the openings of both bumpers 
to permit coupling and uncoupling even on sharp curves. 


LATCH (Open) 
- 


~ ger -LATCH (Closed) 


i Cs : 
Yy -PIN A intel COUPLER 






FEMALE COUPLER. 
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OUTER LINK 
INNER LINK 


CROSS-SECTION OF CAR COUPLER 
Coupled position is in solid lines, uncoupled in a series of 
dashes. Outer link is guided into the female coupler by the con- 
verging sides of the opening and when it has reached the desired 
point, the latch, which is lifted by the link, falls automatically 
into place and makes a firm connection. 


As is well known, many men are injured, seriously 01 
slightly, in coupling and uncoupling cars while making 
up or breaking up trips. Such a device as this there- 
fore will go far to decrease the dangers to which men 
in the transportation department are subjected. Some 
people who have used this device assert that it decreases 
such accidents by more than 90 per cent. This device 
has been given a thcrough tryout at one plant, having 
been in use for more than a year. 





Transit Company Would Increase Fares 
Because of High Cost of Coal 


NCREASED cost of coal has been laid before the Wash- 

ington public by the Washington Railway & Electric 
Co. Some say it is in justification for an intention of the 
company to ask the local utilities commission for an in- 
crease in car fare. The company has had printed and 
posted, two each, in all of its cars operating in the city, 
the following poster: 

“How the price of coal affects the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co. 

“Bituminous coal cost the company $3.25 per ton in 1916. 

“As a result of 11 consecutive increases (two of these 
since August, 1920) the price is now $8.43 per ton, an in- 
crease of 159 per cent. 

“This company and its subsidiaries burn 220,000 tons of 
coal annually. 

“The annual coal bill has increased since 1916 fron 
$371,683 to $1,850,000. 

“These interesting facts are presented for the informatio: 
of our patrons. 

“WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELEcTRIC Co.” 
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Machinery.in Coal Mining 


The rapid growth of machinery of every kind in coal 
mining leaves no room to doubt that the day is not 
far distant when practically ail classcs of work will be 
performed largely by the aid of mechanical devices of 
different kinds. 

RITING on this subject, Richard Bowen urges 
the idea that mechanical equipment will prove 
the actual solution of most of the growing difficulties 

in coal mining. In his letter, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 641, 

he argues that the sentiment of miners should favor 

the increased use of machines in mines for the reason 
that such equipment lightens their labor. 

So great is the increasing demand for coal, that hu- 
man labor unassisted cannot expect to long supply what 
is needed. As a result, we see on every hand the human 
factor giving place to new and improved machinery. 
But notwithstanding this trend of the times there are 
many who still hold that the old-time methods are bet- 
ter. It is difficult to see on what this claim is based 
when we consider the increased efficiency and the mul- 
tiplied tonnages that have come through the introduc- 
tion of mechanical equipment. 


Wuy ARE Not CoAL LOADERS MORE COMMONLY 
USED IN THE MINES? 


There is one class or division of the work, however, 
where the use of machinery has not been received with 
the same favor as in other branches. I refer now to 
the use of coal-loading machines in the mines. Most 
mining men will agree that the loading of coal at the 
face, after the common practice, using the shovel, is a 
most wasteful process. We have adopted haulage loco- 
motives, coal-cutting machines, conveyors, mechanical 
cagers, trip-feeders, pumps and mechanical ventilators, 
all of which are to be found in many large, up-to-date 
mines; but where are the coal-loading machines. 

The fact that the loading of coal at the working face 
is one of the most burdensome tasks that the miner 
must perform, causes one to wonder that coal loaders 
have not been introduced more universally. Having 
seen some of these machines in operation, I predict 
that with slight changes in the machines and, in some 
cases, adapting the method of mining to their use, a 
great advance will be made in this line of work. 

Few will deny that the present is a mechanical age, 
and the tendency is to perform all kinds of work with 
the aid of machines. While I am neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, I feel that it will not be many 
years before all classes of work relating to the mining 
of coal, its handling and transportation, will be ac- 
complished through the use of mechanical equipment. 

As has been stated, this should not cause any howl 
on the part of labor. The introduction of machines will 
doubtless change the order of things and make the work 
‘asier to be performed. There will be a larger produc- 


tion and work enough for everyone, but it will not be 
the burdensome task of present-day mining. If we 
compare the future with what we have seen accom- 
plished in the past by the aid of machinery, we must 
admit that the day is coming and not far away when 
the human factor in production will be small indeed, 
in comparision with what it is at present. 

A few years ago water was collected from different 
parts of the mine in water cars and hauled to the bot- 
tom where it was hoisted io the surface. Today, pumps, 
siphons and pipe lines conduct the water from where 
it accumulates in the mine, and discharge it above 
ground. It used to be the custom to haul coal by mules 
from the working face to the tipple, but locomotives 
have long since replaced the mule in coal mining, and 
2 single machine now does the work of five or six animals 
at less expense and in less time. If I do not miss my 
guess, the next five years will see a large amount of 
machinery going into the mines, and mine managers 
will do well to give this a thought. 


Hillside, Ky. OSTEL BULLOCK. 





Staying Qualities of Roller Bearings in 
Mine-Car Service 


The results of practice in the use of roller bearings 
for mine cars appear to discount all the arguments 
made to substantiate the claims of those who still 
adhere to the old style of plain-bearing equipment. 
Numberless factors exist that tend to strengthen 
prejudice in favor of any equipment that has been 
long in constant use. There is naturally a dislike to 
change equipment already installed. 


RUE it is that, as suggested in the article of W. 

H. Noone, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 449, plain-bearing 
mine carwheels are frequently much underestimated; 
but it is in a different sense from that intended by Mr. 
Noone. The underestimate of that type of bearing 
occurs in the matter of its cost of operation, which is 
always supposed to be less than the actual. 

Few of the users of plain-bearing wheels keep an 
accurate account of the cost of repairs, replacements 
and lubrication. If this was done it would be found 
that the expense of keeping such wheels in service is 
much greater than they had ever dreamed. While I do 
not question that in a few instances the cost of lubri- 
cating plain-bearing wheels is $2.46 per car per year, 
as claimed by Mr. Noone, it is my belief that these are 
exceptional cases. 

One operator who has 2,000 cars in use equipped with 
flexible roller bearings told me the other day that his 
cost of lubrication was $1.06 per car per year; and 
he had all the figures before him when making that 
statement. But, as in the previous case, I must admit 
that this low cost is exceptional. Experience and 
observation lead me to estimate the average cost of 
lubricating roller-bearing cars of the spiral type as 
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$1.25 per car per year; and this may increase to $1.50 
per car per year under less favorable conditions. 

In my opinion the plain-bearing mine carwheel is 
headed for the scrap pile as sure as the sun shines. 
Some eight or ten years ago the plain-bearing, self- 
oiling, mine carwheel was the best on the market. It 
was far superior to the old type of wheel having a 
straight bore without any receptacle to hold the lubri- 
cant. Today the flexible roller-bearing wheel is as far 
superior to the plain-bearing wheel as the latter was 
superior to the old type that it supplanted. 


RECOMMENDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND USERS 


The fact that 95 per cent of reputable mine-car manu- 
facturers advertise and recommend the roller-bearing 
type of wheel is prima facie evidence that roller-bearing 
equipment is better adapted for mine service than the 
best possible style of plain-bearing wheel. I have 
never known anyone to continue buying equipment that 
did not give good service, even though it could be 
had at a lower price. But, considering the fact that 
operators are buying roller-bearing equipment at an 
advance of from 20 to 25 per cent over the cost of plain 
bearings, it would seem beyond a doubt that the roller- 
bearing type gives the best service for the money. It 
seems unreasonable to suppose for a moment that large 
operations conducted on a small margin would purchase 
equipment that did not pay, or that the manufacturers 
of such equipment would recommend its use, unless 
they had proven to their own satisfaction its value. 
Anything else would not be good business. 

It canot be denied that there are hundreds of mines, 
today, that have been in operation for nine or ten 
years and still use the old plain-bearing wheels, which 
was the only type of mine carwheel in use when those 
operations were started. Owing to the advance in the 
price of all kinds of equipment during the last four 
or five years operators who have four or five hundred 
mine cars equipped with plain bearings hesitate to scrap 
this material. Hoping that the prices of the better 
equipment would be reduced to a more normal level 
many have continued to buy the old type of bearing. 


OPERATORS Now REALIZE THE SAVING EFFECTED 


For the most part, however, operators have now come 
to realize the possible saving in the cost-sheet through 
improved bearings that greatly reduce the outlay for 
labor required in lubricating the old style of equipment 
and replacing wheels that are so badly worn in the hub 
as to be unfit for further use, although the tread of the 
wheel is still good. In addition to these items must 
be considered the loss of tonnage due to many idle 
cars laid up for repairs. 

Owing to the greater liability to wrecks occurring in 
mines having steep grades, Mr. Noone lays considerable 
stress on this point and says, “The grades of a mine 
will invariably dictate the type of bearing that is more 
economical and practical to employ in hauling.” This 
statement does not appeal to me, since the cars equipped 
with either type of bearing must be controlled by a 
suitable brake. Again, when a plain-bearing car is 
caught in a wreck and the wheel casting broken it 
is necessary to replace the entire wheel; but if a roller- 
bearing wheel is broken it needs only to have the bear- 
ing removed and placed in another wheel casting, which 
is quickly done. 

The point to be kept in mind is that in mines where 
the roads are level the drawbar pull and track resistance 
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due to friction of bearings are much less in the use of 
roller-bearing equipment than in plain-bearing cars. 

Speaking of lubricating mine cars, the use of black 
oil or “blackstrap,” like plain-bearing carwheels, is 
fast being replaced by a good grade of grease, which is 
now used to lubricate both plain- and roller-bearing 
cars. Although the first cost of the grease is greater 
than that of the oil its longer life makes its use desir- 
able. When a plain-bearing wheel is not badly worn in 
the bore it holds the grease fairly well; but it is 
practically impossible to prevent sand or grit from 
working into the bore of a carwheel, which is quickly 
ground out and enlarged. The tendency is to squeeze 
the grease toward the back of the wheel, which has 
become more enlarged than the remaining portion of 
the bore. In that case the wheel does not retain 
the grease long at a time and the lubrication of the car 
becomes more and more expensive. 

Not long ago I investigated a pile of scrapped wheels, 
some of which were wanted for another purpose. These 
wheels were originally bored for a 2}-in. axle. Of fifty 
wheels examined, the bores of eighteen were under 
24 in. in diameter, while the remaining thirty-two varied 
from 3 to 34 in. in diameter at the rear of the hub. 
The date of the casting appeared on each wheel, and 
it was found that some of them had only been in use 
three and others four years. 


ROLLER BEARINGS OUTWEAR BEST CHILLED TREADS 


These wheels were made by four of the best wheel 
manufacturers in the country, which shows how easily 
this type of wheel becomes worn and is ready for the 
scrap heap. Just here it is well to note that the steel 
hub or steel lining of a roller-bearing wheel will last 
many years longer than the cast iron of a plain-bearing 
wheel mounted on a steel axle. Naturally, there is less 
wear and friction in the rolling action of such a bear- 
ing than in the sliding motion of a plain bearing. 

In my experience it is very rare to find a plain- 
bearing wheel having a perfectly good bore and a worn- 
out tread, provided the latter has been properly chilled. 
In the large majority of cases the tread is found in 
perfect condition when the bore has been worn and 
greatly enlarged. Wheels with flat places on the tread 
are often found, but this is the result of spragging the 
wheels. A roller bearing will generally outwear a well- 
chilled tread, which should always be good for many 
years. 

Referring to the Carbondale test, Mr. Noone expresses 
the belief that the poorest type of plain-bearing equip- 
ment was used; but it is my understanding that the 
plain-bearing equipment employed was considered excep- 
tionally good by the many operators who were present 
at the test. 

In closing let me cite an instance of a mine equipped 
with roller-bearing cars where the length of haul was 
thirteen miles for each round trip. In that instance 
a plain-bearing wheel if not thoroughly lubricated would 
have been ruined in making a single trip. The super- 
intendent informed me that they lubricated the cars 
but twice a year, or once every six months. 

Facts such as these are difficult to gainsay. In my 
opinion the only people who are not in favor of roller- 
bearing equipment are those who have never used the 
flexible type of bearing. Mr. Noone may be getting 
excellent results with his plain-bearing cars, but the 
change to roller-bearing would surely surprise him. 

Huntington, W. Va. OBSERVER. 
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Record Earnings of Miners 


EFERRING to the item published in Coal Age Sept. 

23, p. 621, in which it was stated that a Penn- 
sylvania miner employed in the Marion mine of the 
West Penn By-Product Coal Co., drew $245 as his pay 
for two weeks, after having missed one day in that 
time. 

While this is an excellent record, I ran across another 
a few days ago that makes this one look as though the 
man was a “piker.” It was last month when I was 
visiting No. 3 mine of the Peabody Coal Co. for the 
purpose of investigating a fatal accident that occurred 
in that mine. 

On coming to the surface a few of us fell to dis- 
cussing things, as mining men will when they get to- 
gether. This time the question of wages came up 
and Clem Plodeck, the superintendent of the mine, 
remarked that two men working a couple of 12-ft. 
entries on shares drew $783.34 the previous pay. One 
of the men had $20 more in his envelope than the other. 
The superintendent stated that the men were hard work- 
ers, each loading roughly 20 tons of coal a day. If 
my recollection serves me rightly, I believe I have given 
the exact figures; but this is certainly a remarkable 
showing. W. L. MORGAN. 

Greenville, Ill. 





Are Safety Inspectors Needed Under the 
Indiana Mining Law? 


An extermely limited view of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of safety inspectors in mines is_ here 
presented, and the thought expressed that the over- 
sight and instructions required by law to be given by 
practical miners to their laborers is all that is needed 
to insure safety. 


HE mining law in the State of Indiana requires 

that every man, before he is permitted to work 
independently as a miner at the coal face, must 
pass an examination and answer questions to prove that 
he is a practical miner. Until then, he must work with a 
person who has passed such an examination and received 
a certificate as a practical miner. 

Under this law, it seems to me that a so-called “safety 
inspector” is not required, as he would have no oppor- 
tunity to give needed instructions, except where a miner 
fails to properly oversee and instruct the man in his 
charge. I would consider a man who is only permitted 
to work under the instructions of a certificated miner, as 
a “miner’s laborer.” 

In my opinion, it is the duty of every practical miner 
to exercise more care in looking after his laborer than 
he has for himself. That is really what the law demands; 
it requires each miner to instruct his laborer in all 
matters pertaining to safety. Again, the mining law 
requires the employment of competent shotfirers, in all 
mines employing more than ten men as miners and 
where gas is generated in dangerous quantities. It is 
the duty of these shotfirers to inspect and fire all blasts 
that have been prepared in keeping with the require- 
ments of the law. 

While these two laws, known as the “Shotfirers Law” 
and the “Miners’ Efficiency Law,” are long steps in the 
right direction to insure safety in mines, it. cannot be 
lenied that they need revision. They each attempt too 


much in some respects but are deficient in others.. When 
irebossing 


it was always my earnest endeavor to 
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prevent miners from lighting thin layers of gas at the 
roof, which had escaped detection by the fireboss 
because the gas did not reach the safety-lamp flame in 
testing. It would frequently happen that such a thin 
layer of gas would be fired by a miner’s lamp carried in 
his cap. 

My instructions to all miners were to carry their lamp 
in their hand when entering a place, especially if that 
place was not in constant use. Miners who have worked 
long in mines generating much gas acquire habits that 
others do not possess or think necessary until they have 
learned a bitter lesson by being severely burned, owing 
to their lack of caution in the manner of carrying their 
lamps. 

A miner unaccustomed to gas will often brush his 
head into what is called a “cap-full” of gas, and when 
this happens such a miner will generally start to run 
from the place in an endeavor to escape the flaming gas. 
An experienced miner caught thus will duck quickly to 
save himself from being burned. These are everyday 
occurrences in mines generating gas and should be 
fully treated in the mining law. W. H. LuxtTon. 

Linton, Ind. 











Inquiries 
Of General Interest 

















Proposed Building of Two Dams to Isolate a 
Pumproom In a Mine 


To avoid the possibility of the pumps in a mine being 
flooded it is proposed to isolate the pumproom by 
building two dams, one in the sump opening above the 
water level and the other closing off the pumproom 
from the workings where the water accumulates. 


WING to water accumulating under a head of 30 ft. 

measured from the pumproom floor, it has become 
necessary to devise some means of isolating the pump- 
room from the mine workings, in order to avoid the 
possibility of the pumps being submerged and rendered 
useless for service. 

In this instance, the sump which is 8 x 13 ft. in sec- 
tion, is sunk in the floor of the pumproom, and the water 
ordinarily stands at a level of 8 ft. below the floor. The 
sump is directly connected with the mine workings 
where the water accumulates under a possible head of 30 
ft. above the pumproom floor. 

It has been proposed to completely isolate the pump- 
room from the workings, by building two dams. The 
smaller one is to be built in the sump opening above 
the water level and must withstand an upward pressure 
due to a head of 38 ft. The second and larger dam is to 
be built in the opening of the pumproom, which has a 
height of 16 ft. and a width of 23 ft. In order to give 
sufficient clearance space for the changing of the piston 
rods on the pump, it is necessary to restrict the thick- 
ness of this dam to four feet. 

In the accompanying sketch, I have attempted to show 
the general arrangement in respect to the position of 
the two dams and the location and size of the sump. I 
want to ask for a general description of what will be 
necessary in the way of reinforcement, assuming these 
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dams are built of good concrete. Kindly give the size, 
weight and number of I-beams that will be required in 
each dam to withstand the pressure due to a possible 
head of 30 ft. above the pumproom floor. Please show 
the arrangement of the reinforcing beams and the 
method of anchoring them in the sides of the opening. 
The pumproom and the sump are in solid rock. 

————, Pa. ENGINEER. 








First, regarding the dam to be built in the opening of 
the sump, it is assumed that this must withstand a pres- 
sure due to a head of 38 ft., which is 38 & 0.434 — 16} 
lb. per sq.in., or 2,376 lb. per sq.ft. We will estimate the 
size of the I-beams, for a span of 8 ft. and a uniformly 
distributed load, spacing the I-beams 9 in., cen. to cen. 
The load on a single beam is then 

L = 3(2,876 K 8) = 14,256 lb. 


For a uniformly distributed load, the section modulus 
(S) is equal to the load (L), in pounds, multiplied by 
the length (1) of the span, in inches, and divided by 8 
times the fiber stress (f), which we will assume as 
12,000 Ib. per sq.in. This gives for the required sec- 
tion modulus of a single beam, in this case, 


_ Ll _ 14,256(8 X 12) 

S= 3f ~~ 8X 12,000 
Referring to the tables giving the strength of 
I-beams, (Pocket Companion, Carnegie Steel Co., p. 
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175), we find for this section modulus, an 8-in. I-beam 
weighing 18 lb. per ft. Spacing these beams 9 in. cen. 
to cen., will require eighteen beams, say 8 ft. 6 in. in 
length, to close the opening, allowing 3 in. to be hitched 
into each sidewall of the sump. The total weight of 
these I-beams is 18 (84 & 18) = 2,754 lb. 

Estimating the weight of concrete, that will fill the 
opening above the water level, taking the weight of good 
crete as 144 lb. per cu.ft., we have 8(8 & 13)144 = 
119,808 lb. This makes the total weight of the concrete 
and the I-beams embedded in it, say 122,000 Ib. 

For a head of 38 ft., the upward pressure of the 
water on this dam is 2,376 (8 & 13) = say 247,000 lb. 
Deducting the weight of the reinforced concrete dam, 
gives for the lifting force due to the pressure of the 
water, 247,000 — 122,000 — 125,000 lb. In order to 
realize the full strength of the reinforcing I-beams, 
these must be embedded in the concrete, as indicated in 
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the figure, where we have shown the method adopted to 
overcome the excess of lifting pressure, previously esti- 
mated as 125,000 Ib. 

Referring to the figure, it will be observed that the 
side and endwalls of the sump opening have been rough- 
ened so as to present a saw-tooth surface that will assist 
in holding the concrete mass in place. In addition to 
this, heavy wooden stringers, 8 x 12 in. in section, are 
laid over the I-beams. The stringers are tied together 
temporarily by rods to prevent their slipping. 

The entire structure is anchored by diagonal rods 13 
in. in diameter. Each rod has a safe breaking strength 
of 17,500 lb. but, being diagonal exerts a resistance of 
about 12,500 lb. against the lifting pressure of the water. 
It will be safe to estimate on using ten of these rods, five 
on each side, anchored to a depth of 5 ft. in the solid 
rock, or 40 times the diameter of the rod. 

All being in readiness and a temporary floor, having 
been laid at the surface of the water to support the con- 
crete while setting, the entire space is filled with good 
concrete, consisting of one volume of clean sharp sand, 
3 volumes hydraulic cement and 5 or 6 volumes of broken 
rock. The concrete is well rammed as it is put in, and 
brought up to the level of the pumproom floor. 


CALCULATION OF THE LARGER DAM 


In regard to the larger dam closing the opening to the 
pumproom, 16 x 23 ft., this dam is restricted to a thick- 
ness of 4 ft., in order to give the necessary clearance for 
changing the piston rods. On this account the concrete 
will need to be heavily reinforced by large I-beams, laid 
horizontally and embedded in the concrete wall, in the 
manner shown in the cross-section of this dam. The 
head effective at the top of the dam is 14 ft. giving a 
pressure of 144 (14 & 0.484) — 875 lb. per sq.ft. Here 
the span is 23 ft. and, spacing the beams 6 in. cen. to 
cen. gives for the uniformly distributed load on a single 
beam, L = 4(875 *& 23) — 10,060 lb. The section mo- 
dulus for this beam is 


10,060(23 X 12) 
8 X 12,000 


Referring to the table giving the strength, dimen- 
sions and weight, of I-beams, we find that 10-in. I-beams 
weighing 35 lb. per ft. will be required at the top of the 
dam. Again, for a head of 30 ft. at the floor of the 
pumproom, the pressure is 144(30 « 0.434) =— 1,875 
lb. per sq.ft. For a span of 23 ft. and spacing the beams 
6 in. cen. to cen., the uniformly distributed load on a 
single beam, at the bottom of the dam, is L = 4(1,875 
x 23) — 21,560 lb. The required section modulus to 
carry this load on a span of 23 ft. is 


21,560(23 X 12) 
* 8 X 12,000 


Referring to the table, we find a 15-in. I-beam weigh- 
ing 50 lb. per ft. will be required at the bottom of the 
dam. As indicated in the figure, the size and weight 
of the beams can be reduced from 15-in., 50-lb. beams 
at the bottom of the dam, to 10-in., 35-lb. beams at the 
top. 

We would suggest buttressing this wall by two butt- 
resses of concrete, each 30 in. wide and 3 or 4 ft. long 
at the bottom, tapering to nothing at the top. These 
buttresses can be placed, say 10 ft. apart, on the front 
face of the dam, or otherwise conveniently arranged tc 
give the necessary clearance for removing the pis- 
ton rods when the occasion demands. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 





QuESTION—What materials would you use in the con- 
struction of stoppings, in the ventilation of a mine? 

ANSWER—Permanent stoppings built on main haulage 
roads and air-courses should be more substantial than 
those on cross-entries and other headings of shorter 
life. The materials employed are concrete or masonry, 
either brick or stone laid with good cement. On the 
other hand, more temporary stoppings are usually built 
of the refuse of the seam. A double wall of shale or 
slate is built having an 8- or 10-in. space between 
filled with the dirt taken from the mine roads. All 
stoppings should be constructed of incombustible mate- 
rial and wooden stoppings should not be used. 


QUESTION—Is there any objection to shooting coal off 
the solid in the State of Kentucky? Explain why. 

ANSWER—Only in a few exceptional cases should the 
practice of shooting coal off the solid be permitted. The 
practice is in use in portions of the anthracite region 
where the coal is hard and makes little dust and the 
practice is not considered dangerous. In the State of 
Kentucky, however, the coal is soft and often friable, 
making much dust in the mining. For this reason coal 
should not be shot off the solid in that state. The fine 
dust accumulating at the working face is liable to cause 
a dust explosion if a blownout or windy shot should 
occur in blasting. 


QUESTION—How should a man organize a crew of 
rescuers when no rescue apparatus is available, and 
what equipment should he use in training the men and 
fitting them for their work? 

ANSWER—When no suitable rescue apparatus is avail- 
able that would enable rescuers to enter and work in 
a foul atmosphere containing irrespirable, poisonous 
and often explosive gases the training of a rescue 
crew must proceed with caution. Careful instructions 
must be given that the mine must be entered on the 
intake air, and no advance must be made ahead of the 
restored air current. The men must be equipped with 
an approved type of safety lamp and taught how to 
prepare it for use and handle the same in gas. They 
must be further equipped with and instructed how to 
use caged birds or mice for the purpose of detecting 
a poisonous atmosphere containing carbon monoxide. 
Rescuers must be instructed to take no chances that are 
unwarranted, the only exception to this rule being when 
there is a reasonable chance of saving lives. The 
instructions must include the quickest and best methods 
of restoring circulation in a mine and the crew must 
be equipped with all necessary tools and supplies for 
that purpose. 


QUESTION—(a) What percentage of carbon monoxide 
in the mine air will explode? (b) How many volumes 
of gas to air are there when the mixture is at its lower 
explosive limit? (c) What is the ratio of volume at 
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the higher explosive limit? (d) What is the ratio of 
volume when the mixture is at its maximum explosive 
point ? 

ANSWER—(a) The explosive range of carbon monox- 
ide mixed with air when no other gases are present 
reaches from 16.5 to 75 per cent of gas. 

(b) The ratio of the volume of gas to air when carbon 
monoxide is at its lower explosive limit is one volume 
of gas to six volumes of air. 

(c) A mixture of carbon monoxide and air is at the 
higher explosive limit when the volume ratio of gas to 
air is 1:14; or when three volumes of gas are mixed 
with four volumes of air. 

(d) The mixture of carbon monoxide and air is at 
its maximum explosive point when the volume ratio 
of gas to air is 1 : 38; or eight volumes of gas are mixed 
with twenty-seven volumes of air. 

QUESTION—Assuming that, on taking charge of a 
mine, you find the following air splits: 1-2 E.N., work- 
ing 18 men and 2 mules, passing 6,500 cu.ft. of air per 
minute; 3-4 E.N., working 14 men and 1 mule, passing 
4,000 cu.ft. of air per minute; 5-6 E.N., working 10 
men and 1 mule, circulating 3,500 cu.ft. of air; and 5-6 
W.N., working 6 men and 1 mule, with a circulation 
of 1,500 cu.ft. of air; what changes, if any, would you 
make in order to comply with the Kentucky State Laws? 

ANSWER—The total amount of air in circulation in 
this mine is 15,500 cu.ft. per minute. Since the mining 
laws of Kentucky require a circulation of 100 cu.ft. per 
minute for each man employed in the mine, and say 
nothing in regard to the number of mules underground, 
the total quantity of air entering the mine is ample 
in this respect. 

However, the air is not distributed between the 
several entries in proportion to the number of men and 
mules working in each. Many state mining laws require 
the circulation of 500 cu.ft. of air per minute for each 
mule employed underground, which makes a mule equal 
in this respect to five men. On this basis there is 
the equivalent of 48 + 5 & 5 = 73 men at work.in the 
mine, and a more equable distribution of the air cur- 
rent would therefore be the following: 


1-2 E.N., 28/73 (15,000) — say 6,000 cu.ft. per min. 
3-4 E.N., 19/73 (15,500) — say 4,000 cu.ft. per min. 
5-6 E.N., 15/73 (15,500) — say 3,200 cu.ft. per min. 
5-6 W.N., 11/73 (15,500) = say 2,300 cu.ft. per min. 


This shows that the first of these four splits is taking 
500 cu.ft. of air in excess of its right proportion. In 
the second split no change is required in the circula- 
tion; but the third split is receiving an excess of 306 
cu.ft., while the fourth or last split lacks 800 cu.ft. of 
air per minute. 

In order to accomplish this distribution of the air 
it will be necessary to place a regulator in each of the 
first three splits, since a regulator placed in the first 
split will naturally increase the volume in the second 
split and give it an excess over its right proportion. 
The openings in these regulators must be proportioned 
so as to give the desired results. 

QUESTION—A workman worked eighteen and one-half 
days at $4.50 per day; how much should he receive in 
case of an advance of 12 per cent? 

ANSWER—An advance of 12 per cent if wages are 
$4.50 per day, is 1.12 « 4.50 — $5.04 per day. At 
this increased rate, the amount due for eighteen and 
one-half days work is 184 * 5.04 — $93.24. 















To Study Argentine Coal Deposits 


According to Trade Commissioner Brady, at Buenos 
Aires, the Argentine Congress has before it a project for 
the appropriation of a million pesos (normal value of peso 
is $0.4246 United States Currency) for the purpose of mak- 
ing an extensive study of the Argentine coal deposits, par- 
ticularly in the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, La Rioja 
and Catamarca. 

It is proposed that a special section for this purpose be 
organized in the Bureau of Mines, and that the above amount 
be figured as the budget to cover the expenditures of two 
years. Studies of the Argentine coal fields previously 
made by American and British mining engineers have 
indicated that Argentine coal is of an inferior quality, 
although no thorough prospecting has ever been done. 





British Export Allocations Being Made 


Consul General R. P. Skinner, London, states that the 
resumption of work by the miners on Nov. 8 has caused 
a gradual revival of shipping activity. As supplies were 
exhausted in many ports some delay occurs pending arrival 
of bunkers from mines. The November allocations of 
coal for export are being made and chartering is being re- 
sumed. The most noticeable result of the strike is the 
curtailment of British export business in coal. American 
and German coal was purchased on the Continent during 
the strike at less than British export price. 

Production figures available show that the output for the 
week ended Oct. 16 declined slightly, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Co Me eee es eee Te Pe 4,702,800 tons 
er reo eee a re 4,713,100 tons 
PRE O96 60h 6s WSEAS oo dd be Ow Ee es 4,611,600 tons 





Belgian Prices Are Increased and Production 
Shows Improvement 


Coal mining in Belgium is due for greater development 
with the exploitation of two new basins, that of Campine 
and of Hainaut, discovered in 1901, according to Consul 
General Henry H. Morgan, Brussels. Already one mine, 
that of Winterslag, is in operation and produces 500 to 600 
tons a day. It is likely that another will be ready to work 
during this year, and three others in 1921. Some Belgian 
coal mines are now extracting more coal than in 1913. The 
coke situation, which earlier in 1920 retarded the operation 
of a number of blast furnaces, has appreciably improved, 
due largely to the regularity of shipments of coke and 
coking coal from Germany by rail and vessel, to which 
Belgium is entitled under the Versailles treaty. 

The following table gives the commercial movement of 


coal, coke, and briquets during the first eight months of 
1913, 1919, and 1920: 
—— January-August —— ——— January-August ————~ 
Kinds of 1913 1919 1920 Kindsof 1913 1919 1920 
Fuel, Metric Metric Metric Fuel, Metric Metric Metric 
Imports Tons Tons Tons’ Exports’ Tons Tons Tons 
Coal....... 5,967,457 77,782 563,282 Coal.... 3,290,789 2,654,038 959,158 
Coke 767,774 315 113,929 Coke... 719,425 210,026 135,988 
Briquets 320,846 20 42,491 Briquets 412,222 259,275 126,499 
Total.... 7,056,077 78.117 719, 702 Total. 4,422, 436 3, 123, 339 1, 221,645 645 


Prices have been advanced in Belgium. The advance 
dates from Oct. 3, and amounts to 3.75 fr. for rough coals, 
5.50 fr. for washed and classified coals under 10 mm., and 8 
fr. for those above 10 mm. The price of briquets, owing 
to the increased cost of coal and pitch, has also been ad- 
vanced, current rates being as follows: Briquets type I, 
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ditto type II, 155 fr.; ditto marine type, 159 fr.; 
139 fr.; semi-bituminous ditto, 141 fr. The 
official price list for coals is roughly as follows: Houilles 
and gailleteries, 121 fr.; gailletins, 123.50 fr.; tétes de 
moineaux, 126 fr. to 129 fr.; greusins, 121 fr. to 124 fr.; 
braisettes, 101 fr. to 116 fr.; washed grains, 88.50 fr. to 
93.50 fr.; rough slack (poussiers), 71.75 fr. to 81.75 fr.; 
half-washed slack, 82.50 fr. to 86.50 fr.; washed slack, 81.50 
fr. to 88.50 fr.; washed coking smalls, 93.50 fr.; rough fines, 
75.75 fr. to 86.75 fr.; half-washed ditto, 84.50 fr. to 96.50 fr.; 
menu dépoussiére, 102 fr. to 106 fr.; screened coals, 123.50 
fr.; “National” household coals, 85 fr.; washed forge coals 
(grains), 103.50 fr.; ditto nuts, 108.50 fr. to 126 fr.; coal 
for producers, 106 fr. to 109 fr. Coke prices have also risen, 
as follows: Ordinary, 132.50 fr.; half-washed, 144.50 fr.; 
washed, 168 fr.; special, 173 fr.; grésillons, 120 fr.; breeze, 
55 fr. In the four months, June—September, Belgium re- 
oolead 200,000 tons of German coal, about a-third of which 
were coking coals, 25 per cent gas coals, 14.5 per cent house 
coals, and 14.5 per cent manufacturing coals. From Oct. 
1 to 10, 27,255 tons of coking coals were delivered to the 
account of the coke syndicate, whose new director is 
M. Frére, formerly commercial director of the Fontaine- 
l’Eveque Colliery. 


162: fr. 
lean boulets, 





Disapproves of Socialization of German Coal Mines 


The mining associations in Germany, the Colliery Guard- 
ian says, recently adopted a resolution emphasizing that the 
proposals of the Socialization Commission would destroy that 
initiative on the part of owners which has brought the min- 
ing industry to its present state of development, and would 
create a new bureaucratic, compulsory organization, de- 
pendent on Parliamentary factions, and a, central directorate 
which would restore the unsatisfactory conditions obtain- 
ing previous to 1865. The resolution proceeded to say that 
the assumption that socialization would result in the 
workers taking more pleasure in their tasks is contrary to 
the experience gained in the operation of the state rail- 
ways, postal service and workships. Socialization would 
mean reduced output and greater cost, and the expense of 
the experiment would fall on the consumers and workers, 
while the necessary consequence of extending the principle 
to other industries would be to retard the industrial recon- 
struction so essential to the nation. 

Following this, the Essen Mining Association has issued 
a pamphlet reviewing the whole question of socialization 
since 1918, the work and reports of the Socialization Com- 
mission, and the economic condition of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. In defence of the old system it is pointed out that 
the alleged monopoly of the coal syndicate has no existence, 
and that the state was always in a position to prevent any 
abuse of the syndicate’s economic power, being able to 
arrange freights so as to favor imports and restrict ex- 
ports, if desirable, and also to exert a powerful influence 
in the fixing of prices. 





Several large coal contracts have been placed with com- 
panies in China by Danish and French interests. The 
Danish State Rys. have ordered 50,000 tons and shipping 
companies at Marseilles have contracted for 100,000 tons. 
W. U. Zann, a prominent business man of the Orient, 
stated that China has not been exporting coal but has been 
allowing her mines to lie idle while industrial plants used 
Japanese coal. The high price offered by European markets 
and the advance made recently by Italy is arousing 
Chinese commercial men to action. 
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Coal Statistics Shown to Have 
National Importance—II* 


Value of Distribution Records Revealed in Recent 
Emergency in the Northwest—Extension 
of Data Suggested 


By F. G. TRYON} 


CURRENT record taken at monthly and in some 
A cases even weekly intervals of the movement of coal 
from mine to consumer is important even in normal 
times as a guide to both the shipper and the purchaser of 
coal. Comparisons of the present movement with records 
in preceding years will show whether coal is being shipped 
into a particular locality in normal volume or not, a fact 
which is of value to the purchaser in laying plans for buy- 
ing coal and to the shipper as a guide to his selling cam- 
paign. When the market becomes disturbed and methods 
of controlling distribution are being discussed, a record of 
this movement becomes an imperative public need. 


NORTHWESTERN CRISIS TAKEN AS EXAMPLE 


The importance of distribution statistics can be made 
clear by an illustration: A cause of much concern in the 
present coal year has been a sharp decrease in the move- 
ment from the Northern Appalachian region to Lake Erie 
ports, for transshipment to the head of the Lakes. Now 
the Northwestern states draw their supply in part from 
the Lake docks and in part from the mines of the Middle 
West, particularly Illinois. 

To know whether there will be a shortage of coal in the 
Northwest next winter it is not sufficient to watch the 
Lake shipments alone. A current record must also be 
kept of the quantity of coal shipped north, past Chicago, 
from Indiana and Illinois. For to the extent to which the 
latter fields are increasing their shipments to the North- 
west, a decrease in the Lake tonnage may be viewed with 
equanimity. The illustration is a simple one and is only 
one of many that might be cited. Regardless of whether 
the readjustment of distribution be accomplished by the 
trade itself or by quasi-public control, a record of the 
principal facts from week to week is a necessity. 

Two methods of recording distribution present themselves, 
both dependent upon the records of the railroads. The first 
and most complete is to assemble copies of the way- 
bills for every car of coal shipped, and to tabulate and 
analyze them in some central office having jurisdiction over 
all the roads in a given locality. Excellent work of this 
character is now being carried on by the Ohio Bureau of 
Coal Statistics, a railroad organization with headquarters at 
Columbus. Although the results obtained from working up 
the waybills of coal loaded are accurate in a high degree 
and susceptible of presentation in great detail, a month 
or two must elapse before the figures become available. 


PROMPTNESS CONSIDERED AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


The advantage of the second method of measuring dis- 
tribution lies in the promptness with which results can 
be made public. It consists in holding up the stream of 
coal on wheels at critical gateways and junction points, 
establishing, as it were, gaging stations for the measure- 
ment of the rate of flow. An example of such gaging 
records are the figures of cars dumped daily over tide- 
water piers at the North Atlantic ports. Like the first 
method, this depends upon the co-operation of the railroads 
or of the coal exchanges where such organizations exist. 

A third method of collecting distribution statistics, which 
may,be used where no records are kept by the railroads, 
is to assemble statements from the operators themselves 
through their local associations. To make the record really 
valuable, however, it must be complete and completeness is 
difficult of attainment for an operators’ organization, mem- 
bership in which is never compulsory. 





*Second instalment from a paper entitled “Control Statistics 
ff Coal Production and Distribution.” Third and last instal- 
nent will appear in a later issue. 

7U. S. Geological Survey. 
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The part of the Government in preparing statistics of 
distribution should, it is submitted, be confined to co-ordi- 
nating the work of private agencies and supplementing it 
where necessary. At present distribution statistics are 
available covering the following major movements: 

(1) Rail movement through Hudson River gateways to 
New England—weekly. 

(2) Cars dumped over tidewater piers—daily and weekly. 

(3) Disposition between coastwise, bunker and export 
of coal handled at Charleston and Hampton Roads piers— 
weekly. 

(4) Same for-all Atlantic ports—monthly. 

(5) Exports from Atlantic ports, by country of desti- 
nation (lately established by the Department of Commerce) 
—weekly. 

(6) Cargo and bunker fuel dumped at Lake Erie ports— 
daily and weekly. 

(7) Destination of same—monthly. 

(8) Coal passing through Sault Ste. 
monthly. 

(9) Coal received at head of Lake Superior—monthly. 

(10) Exports to Canada—monthly. 

(11) Detailed distribution statistics for coal mined in 
Ohio—monthly. 

(12) Details of westbound movement from the “Cres- 
cent” (Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky )—monthly. 

(13) Distribution records, more or less complete, kept 
by operators’ associations in Indiana, Illinois and the Rocky 
Mountain States—weekly or monthly. 


Marie canals— 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA SUGGESTED 


This system of distribution records requires extension 
and supplementing as follows: 

(1) More complete figures on rail movement to New 
England—weekly. 

(2) Complete weekly figures as to disposition of coal 
dumped at tidewater. 

(3) Shipments by car ferry to Canada—weekly. 

(4) All-rail exports to Canada—weekly. 

(5) Shipments westbound from the docks at the head 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, by destinations— 
weekly. 

(6) Complete detailed statistics of distribution from In- 
diana and Illinois and Western Kentucky—monthly. 

(7) Same for Northern and Middle Appalachian region 
not now covered—monthly. 

(8) Same for Southern Appalachian, 
bama—monthly. 

With these statistics at hand, a comprehensive picture 
of the distribution of bituminous coal in the territory east 
of the Mississippi and Missouri—the part of the country 
where a distribution problem can be said at present to 
exist—would be possible. As pointed out above, the work 
can be done most successfully by the railroads and the oper- 
ators’ associations, the government confining its activities 
to co-ordinating the reports of other agencies and occasion- 
ally to collecting the details where no local agency exists. 
The Fuel Administration’s records of distribution during 
the war period furnish a background against which to 
measure present performance in the distribution of coal. 
That the government must itself undertake the final col- 
lection and analysis of the results is clearly indicated by 
the jealousies between shippers and carriers which mili- 
tate against the free exchange of information between 
them. The total cost to the government of obtaining these 
distribution figures would probably not exceed $10,000 a 
year, if the work were carried on in conjunction with other 
studies of coal production and distribution. 


including Ala- 





W. F. McKENNy, formerly special agent with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who has done most of the field 
work in gathering data on coal for that bureau during recent 
months, is now in the coal section of the Geological Survey. 





HERMAN N. SULLIGER, engineer, who was appointed dur- 
ing the war to make power investigations in connection with 
the conservation of fuel, has resigned from the service. 
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Substitution of Fuel Oil for Coal Is Less 
Than 1 Per Cent in Eleven Months 


| hye gmap eco conclusions as to the extent to which fuel 
oil has been substituted for coal by industrial and elec- 
tric utility plants are to be drawn from a study of stocks 
and consumption recently completed by the Geological Sur- 
vey in co-operation with the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. The purpose of the survey was to ascertain the 
extent of consumers’ stocks as an item in the requirements 
for necessary production during the summer of 1920. A 
detailed stock report may be had upon application to the 
director of the Geological Survey. 

The questions concerning stocks were so phrased as to 
disclose the substitution of fuel oil for coal if the plant 
had made the change between April 1, 1919, and March 1, 
1920. 

The inquiry was addressed to representative consumers se- 
lected at random and scattered throughout the country. The 
replies therefore would indicate where the change from coal 
to fuel oil had been most common and would give an ap- 
proximate idea of the extent of the change. The results 
are summarized in the accompanying table, prepared by 
F. G. Tryon. 


DATA REPRESENT HALF ELECTRIC PLANT CONSUMPTION 


Reports were received from 317 electric utility plants, 
which consumed about half of the total required by electric 
plants as a group. Of this number it was found that nine 
had changed over from coal to fuel oil. The quantity of 
coal disp'aced was 43,059 tons per quarter, or about 1 per 
cent of the quarterly consumption of the plants canvassed. 

Of the 2,347 industrial plants canvassed it was found that 
69 had substituted fuel oil for coal. The proportion of the 
total coal consumption of this group of plants displaced 
by ‘fuel ol was again small, amounting to 1.1 per cent. 

These facts indicate that over the country as a whole 


REPRESENTATIVE PLANTS WHICH CHANGED FROM COAL TO 
FUEL OIL BETWEEN APRIL 1, 1919, AND MARCH 1], 1920a 


(Consumption in Net Tons) 








Plants Which Had 
Plants Canvassed Changed from Coal 
and Reporting to Fuel Oil Per Cent of 
Former Former Consumption 
Quarterly Quarterly Reported 
Coal Coal Which Had 
No. Consumption No. Consumption Changed 
Electric utility plants: 
Alabama....... 9 116,142 1 2,635 2 
Arkansas.......... 6 27,598 1 1,692 6 
er 7 17,753 2 13,322 75 
Kansas. Peeks. 9 109,814 1 12,384 11 
Mississippi.......... a 14,089 2 7,682 55 
PSL ckecek aba es 7 25,756 1 1,744 7 
West Virginia........ 56,159 1 3,600 6 
Other States......... aa, ie 
Total electric utilities. . . 317 4,605,841 9 43,059 | 
Industrial plants other 
than iron and steel 
and byproduct: 
OS eer 25 160,526 1 2,791 2 
Massachusetts... .... 246 711,397 8 14,006 2 
Connecticut...... me 78 341,186 se 22,547 7 
Rhode !sland....... 64 127,540 11 13,574 Il 
Alabama........... 41 110,373 1 1,680 2 
RS cc Senin oa 9 27,857 1 746 3 
Ca:ifornia....... =P a 228 7 80 35 
Re 13 14,905 6 7,573 51 
TS SEES ee 33 61,482 2 438 1 
Eee 53 183,661 10 12,723 7 
SIRS 5 oo a osrs wr 5 47,701 3 14,279 30 
Maryland........... 33 163,945 1 5,420 3 
Mississippi.......... 26 29,995 1 740 3 
Missouri......... 80 399,022 4 9,161 2 
New Jersey 93 652,957 3 25,874 4 
Oregon. . 7 402 1 2 7 
SS cee ca 5s 40 92,875 8 11,861 13 
Washington.......... 12 39,720 1 oe 
Other States....... 1,485 9,559,563 i iene 
Totalindustrial plants. . 2,347 12,725,335 69 143,521 | 
Grand total — electric 
utilities and general 
industrials. ...... ... 2,664 17,331,176 78 186,580 11 


(a) The 317 electric plants reporting represented about 50 per cent of the total 
consumption of electric public utilities. The 2,347 industrials reporting repre- 
sented about 37 per cent of the total consumption of the general industrials (ex! 
cluding steel and byproduct coke plants). The consumption figures given covered 
the quarter from January | to March 31, 1920. 
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the competition of fuel oil during the period of low prices 
of crude following the armistice was not of serious pro- 
portions. On the average for all consumers the amount of 
coal displaced appears to have been considerably less than 
1 per cent of the normal demand. 

In certain localities, however, the competition of fuel 
oil was much more effective. Regions close to the great 
producing oil fields, and particular y the coastal belt along 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, felt the competition 
of fuel oil keenly. An idea of the magnitude of the substi- 
tution of o1 for coal in those localities may be found in 
the fifth column of the table, although the percentages given 
are to be regarded as suggestive rather than definitive. In 
the interior of the country, away from the coast and the 
producing oil fields, the quantity of coal displaced by oil 
was negligible. 





Bituminous Coal Production in 
Central Pennsylvania* 


(In Net Tons) ft 























Period 1917 1918 1919 1920 
ECT EEL ETE 5,103,621 4,637,131 5,114,716 4,391,827 
ee. FEET PE PETE 4,351,331 4,666,093 3,148,078 3,635,195 
EEC cea neweuuss canis S 5,260,725 5,318,134 3,482,408 5,002,992 
EO eer ree 4,497,326 5,084,292 3,404,€02 4,254,075 
7S eee ee 4,840,767 5,214,803 3,649,957 4,105,6¢8 
WRT ooo ce's oak uses Skee is 5,044,325 5,393,048 3,831,680 4,404,480 
EAs oN ab Geeta ac 4,851,237 5,590,414 4,386,820 4,705,956 
BL avssssccesausiss+ ieee 5,702,102 4,832,219 4,947,492 
September................ 4,716,933 5,104,013 4,865,074 5,162,333 
er 5,311,568 5,265,562 5,580,692 5,112,382 

Total 10 months........ 49,117,335 51,975,592 42,296,246 45,721,400 

Average monthly...... . 4,911,732 5,197,559 4,229,625 4,572,140 
November. .......6<..ss++ 5,174,841 4,137,915 1,205,294 
PE Tre 4,366,641 4,401,611 3,044,841 

ceo bo 2) 58,658,817 60,515,118 46,546,381 

Average monthly........ 4,888,235 5,042,927 3,878,865 


* Includes boiler fuel, coal coked and local sales. 
+ Figures supplied by Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 





Morrow Disputes Calder Statement Blaming 
Coal Profits for Housing Shortage 


D. A. MORROW, vice-president of the National Coal 
a Association, attending the American Mining Congress 
Convention in Denver, challenged a public statement of 
Senator William M. Calder, chairman of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and Production, that “Exces- 
sive profits on coal have retarded building and led to the 
housing shortage.” ; 

Mr. Morrow said Senator Calder’s allegations regarding 
coal are misleading and unfair. “If the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had not issued orders giving special 
preference to coal shipments over other commodities we 
would be facing a catastrophe today,” he added. 

Jesse F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., testifying at a hearing of the Senate Committee, con- 
tradicted the statement of James C. Bulger, president of 
the Colorado Federation of Labor, who had protested 
against “the outrageously high prices Denver pays for 
coal.” Mr. Welborn said: “Laborers get $6.65 per day, 
whereas five years ago they were paid $2.05 per day. Our 
company receives an average net income of 17c. a ton on 
coal sold through our retail department in Denver, and I 
don’t see how the general wage increases of 107 to 133 
per cent can continue.” 





Raise British Columbia Daymen $1.15; 
Minimum Wage Board Being Formed 


CCORDING to the terms of the settlement of the recent 
trouble in the eastern British Columbia coal fields and 

the mining centers of the Province of British Columbia, 
it is understood that the day wage men have received ar 
additional $1.15 per day, which is along the lines of their 
demand.. This no doubt will mean an increase in the price 
of coal in these fields. In fact information has come fron 
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authoritative quarters to the effect that both bituminous 
and lignite coal will advance 60c. a ton at the collieries 
affected. 

Under amendments to the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
passed in 1919 the Minister of Mines of British Columbia 
is authorized to arrange for the appointment of a mini- 
mum wage board. The powers given this board include 
the definition of coal-mining districts, within which it may 
carry on investigations as to the wage scale paid to coal 
miners. 

It also may carry inquiry to the point of ascertaining 
by means of evidence taken openly general working and 
living conditions among the miners. Although this pro- 
vision was made by the Legislature of 1919 it did not be- 
come operative until July of this year. Since then the 
Minister of Mines has been engaged in the work of or- 
ganizing the board. The coal-mine operators of the prov- 
ince have selected George Wilkinson, superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., as their representative, and 
the mine workers now are busy choosing by means of the 
ballot their representative.. It is understood that the Min- 
ister looks forward to having the board well launched and 
able to commence its activities in the course of a few weeks. 





Blow Up Tipple. Trestle and Drumhouse 


FTER a period of comparative order in Mingo County, 
W. Va., the tipple of the Thacker Mining Co. at Rawl 
was dynamited on Nov. 7, and the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
trestle over Grapevine Creek at Thacker was blown up 
on Nov. 11, the drumhouse of the Matta May Coal Co. at 
Ajax being similarly destroyed at the same time. The 
apparent reason for the attack on the property of the 
railroad was to stop the passage of coal. The demolition 
of the trestle may cause a suspension of traffic for several 
weeks. 
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Text of Second Amendment to Service 
Order No. 20 


HE second amendment to Service Order 20, issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, 
D. C., Monday, Nov. 15, is as follows: 


It is ordered that the first paragraph of Service Order No. 20 
be, and it is hereby, amended to read: 

“It appearing, in the opinion of the commission that be- 
cause of a shortage of open-top equipment which continues 
to exist upon the lines of each and all the common carriers 
by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act within 
the territory east of the Mississippi River, and because of the 
inability of said common carriers properly and completely to 
serve the public in the transportation of coal, an emergency 
exists which requires immediate action.” 

It is further ordered that the proviso in said order No. 20 as 
amended by order entered Nov. 6, 1920, which reads: 

“And provided further that the phrase ‘coal cars’ as used 
in this order shall not include or embrace gondola cars with 
solid (fixed) sides and solid (fixed) flat bottoms, having sides 42 
inches or less in. height, ins'de measurement, or cars equipped 
with racks, or cars which on June 19, 1920, had been defi- 
nitely retired from service for the transportation of coal and 
stenciled or tagged for other service,” 

be, and it is hereby, amended to read: 

“And provided further that the phrase ‘coal cars’ as used 
in this order shall not include or embrace flat-bottom gondola 
cars, or cars equipped with racks, or cars which, on June 19, 
1920, had been definitely retired from service for the trans- 
portation of coal and stenciled or tagged for other service.” 
It is further ordered that this order shall be effective at mid- 

night, Nov. 16, 1920. 

And it is further ordered that copies hereof be served upon the 
carriers upon whom Service Order No. 20 was served, and that 
notice hereof be given to the general public by depositing a copy 
of this order in the office of the secretary of the commission at 
Washington, D. C. 





Destination and Source of Bituminous Coal Dumped at Lake Ports 
From Opening of Season to Oct. 31 


HE distribution of the cargo coal 
actually handled at Lake Erie dur- 









DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS FROM OPENING OF SEASON 


TO OCTOBER 31* 





























ing the season of 1920 up to the end of 1918——— 1919 1920 —_—. 
( Per Per Per 
Jetober has not departed greatly from Destination Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent Net Tons Cent 
normal as indicated by past years. Ac- American: 
cording to the Ore & Coal Exchange, of Lake Superior ports Ee Ge 11,542,357 45 2 9, $93,128 “4. 3 7,604.71 ! 39 8 
Sault Ste. Marie Pt. and River points..... ’ : ' . ’ 
the 19,091,000 tons forwarded, 27.6 per Take Huron-Georgian Bay ports......... 392,149 3 291,410 1.4 187,811 1.0 
cent went to Canada as against 21.5 per Lake Michigan i cekt cans soca kao es 6 739,202 26 3 ag a ee ee 4 or gr " 
cae . . ort Huron and Detroit River........... ’ ' . ’ 
yen be bei Beg 23 ved on in 1918. TORO PEN BOB oo nnds sc cecoescasnavece 99,989 0.4 59,156 60.3 44,743 0.2 
vanada has thus received a larger pro- ee ee 
portion than normal of the aes Total American........ iieaneedecas 19,727,520 770 16,287,472 78.5 13,832,373 72.4 
coal moving, though the total tonnage Canadian: 
shipped to Candian destinations has Lake Superior ports...................+- 1,990.34 7 8 1,580,589 z 6 1.7es.eet 4 
} . Sault Ste. Marie Pt. and River points... .. 1,086, ’ ’ 2 
een 11 per cent less than in 1918. Lake Huron-Georgian Bay ports.......... 1'070.453 4.2 728.102 3.5 838.476 4.4 
Of the coal forwarded to American Port Huron and Detroit River........... 474,657 : . a ‘ . sage : 7 
i i iP ae err ere ; ’ , 
Saneue Mak aes Ege Mg — Lake Ontario and St, Lawrence River..... 1,258,098 4.9 978,309 4.7. —*1,289,963 6.8 
‘ decreasea srg : ile ; Ree sea) ee tate haere oa 
shipments to Lower River points have Total Canadian...........++++++eeees ST Te AO 20.5 SR 
increased both relatively and in terms TNs a5 inna ce tip dtteasians 25,633,319 100.0 20,756,836 100.0 19,090,827 100.0 
of tons. * Statistics furnished by courtesy of Dre and “oal Exchange. 
BITUMINOUS COAL LOADED INTO VESSELS AT LAKE PORTS AS DUMPED BY DOCKS FOR SEASON TO OCT. 31 
In Net Tons 
- 192 — 1919 1918 ——— 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
Hocking Valley........... 3,344,832 73,820 3,418,652 3,939,454 111,006 4,050,460 4,462,754 127,396 4,590,150 
Foledo ; Toledo & Ohio Central... . 1,508,792 56,183 1,564,975 1,158,862 3,925 1,192,787 1,951,061 50,883 2,001,944 
| Baltimore & Ohio......... 1,337,880 38,948 1,376,828 2,101,187 50,642 2,151,829 2,767,235 58,731 2,765,966 
Sandusky — Pennsylvania............. 1,418,843 21,775 1,440,618 —-1,253,718 33,382 1,287,100 2,210,663 54,487 2,265,150 
'turon Wheeling & Lake Erie...... 1,641,441 84,893 1,726,334 ~—-:1, 400,981 50,170 —-'1,451, 151 1,928,725 68,953 —«1,997,678 
orain Baltimore & Ohio....... 2,735,633 171,290 2,906,923 —-2,632,866 143,647 2,776,513 —- 2,954,978 82.781 3,037,759 
‘ieeilinal { ene Lis eae 1,054,953 151,469 1,206,422 ~—- 2,190,614 235,336 2,425,950 2,304,109 263,598 2,567,707 
: FON a0 Se tek be woes 364,048 17,486 381,534 305,977 9,904 315,881 618,014 20,473 638,487 
airport BMH OONIO 0: .c43;>- cepedacee: ‘ssi . a0stoasae 16,692 12,954 29,646 234,043 41,142 275,185 
{ New York Central....... 1,351,849 246,548 1,598,397 —«- 1,625,130 143,138 1,768,268 —-1,811,092 193,118 2,004,216 
\shtabula \ Pennsylvania............. 1,662,618 83,858 1,746,476 —‘1,934,022 98,285 2,032,307. ~—«- 1,338,876 76,315 1,415,191 
onneaut Bessemer & Lake Erie..... 2,105,250 35,516 2,140,766 1,343,888 9,683 1,353,571 2,063,874 30,187 2,094,061 
Pennsylvania—West...... 228,731 21,730 250,461 690,144 41,835 731,979 618,952 34,731 653,683 
re | Pennsylvania—EFast....... 335,957 68,672 404,629 163,301 13,181 176,482 428,943 14,802 443,745 
AO Siar err Sie bee A EME 19,090,827 1,072,188 20,163,015 20,756,836 987,088. 21,743,924 25,633,319 1,117,597 26,750.916 
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Anthracite Operators Are Speeding Up Production; 
Adequate Supply Expected 


normal rate and has been doing so since operations 

were resumed following the “vacation” strike of the 
mine workers last September. Every effort is being made 
to correct any inequalities in distribution which may have 
arisen as a result of the railroad strikes of last spring and 
the embargoes which followed, and unless other complica- 
tions which are not foreseen should occur the operators 
feel confident that deficiencies will be made up and that no 
serious inconvenience will be experienced this winter by 
domestic consumers of anthracite in the territory dependent 
upon that fuel. 

Even with the untoward conditions which the industry 
has faced this year, beginning with the switchmen’s strike 
and including the loss of output due to the “vacation” in 
September, the shipments for the first six months of this 
coal year, that is, from April 1 to Sept. 30, have been ap- 
proximately 33,000,000 tons, as compared with 34,440,000 
tons in the corresponding period last year. The net de- 
crease this year, therefore, is not more than 1,500,000 tons, 
and of course part of this decrease is in steam sizes not 
suitable for household use. Prompt attention is being given 
to all applications for relief where it is apparent that an 
emergency exists and immediate action is required. 


P rrovmat sate of anthracite is now going forward at a 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS CONDEMN EXORBITANT PRICES 


The responsible operators and distributors who supply 
95 per cent of the total tonnage of anthracite have depre- 
cated and do deprecate the action of unscrupulous dealers 
who have taken advantage of the present situation to exact 
excessive and unwarranted prices. Their action has paved 
the way for placing on the consumer excessive prices for 
coal that left the mine at reasonable and stabilized prices. 

The responsible operators and distributors have felt that 
a duty to the public as well as to their employees and their 
stockholders rests upon them; they have maintained their 
standards of preparation and have advanced their prices 
only as justified by the increased cost of production. Their 
books are and have been open at all times to the examina- 
tion of all authorized government agencies, state or fed- 
eral, and they are now, by united action, co-operating with 
the Department of Justice in the effort to correct abuses 
that have crept into the trade and that reflect discredit 
upon the industry as a whole. 

The Fair Practice Committee of the anthracite operators 
held its first meeting Nov. 16 in Philadelphia, with Percy C. 
Madeira, president of Madeira, Hill & Co., as chairman. W. 
J. Thompson, secretary of the Anthracite Operators’ Associa- 
tion, was named secretary, and the committee immediately 
began work on a program for the elimination of undue 
profits to the producer and wholesaler where such exist. 

It was the decision of the committee that the resolutions 
adopted by the anthracite operators mean that where coal 
is not sold direct by the producer to the retailer there 
shall be but one reasonable charge added to the cost. This 
means the elimination of any resales which might tend to 
increase the price asked of the retailer or consumer. 


OPERATORS SUMMONED TO FACE COMMITTEE 


The names of a number of operators alleged to be sell- 
ing anthracite at high prices were laid before the commit- 
tee, and these operators were notified to appear before the 
committee which, under the resolutions adopted for the guid- 
ance of the trade, will take immediate steps to determine the 
facts. So far as actual distribution is concerned means 
were discussed for increasing the current supplies of 
anthracite in those parts of the East where shortages are 
reported, the actua! distribution in any city to be handled 
locally by co-operative committees similar to that now 
working in New York. 

“Emergency coal” is being supplied in New York City by 
a fuel distribution committee of which John F. Bermingham, 


president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., 
is chairman. Twenty coal yards are handling the coal, which 
is sold in 100-Ib. lots at 75c. The work of taking care of 
this coal after its arrival in this market is in charge of a 
committee headed by Arthur F. Rice, commissioner of the 
Coal Merchants’ Association of New York. 





Anthracite Fair-Price Committee at Work 


Fag Nig tidcarciaia to the fair-price committee of anthra- 
cite operators, authorized at a recent meeting of pro- 
ducers, have been announced by S. D. Warriner, chairman 
of the general committee, and the new fair price body began 
its work at once by conferring on Wednesday, Nov. 17, with 
E. Lowry Humes, special assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, in Philadelphia. 

Members of the price committee are E. E. Loomis, presi- 
dent, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., New York; J. B. Kerr, pres- 
ident, Scranton Coal Co., New York; P. C. Madeira, 
president, Madeira, Hill & Co., Philadelphia; John Markle, 
president, G. B. Markle Co., Jeddo; James S. McAnulty, 
Eastport Coal Co., Scranton; A. C. Dodson, president, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, and A. S. Learoyd, 
assistant to the president, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The following resolutions have been adopted as a basis 
of the working arrangement with the Department of Jus- 
tice: 

(1) That producers refuse to sell to brokers or whole- 
salers who have no established business and clientele, to 
the end that outlaw buying and consequent fictitious and 
artificial prices cannot be created by persons not interested 
in the business. 

(2) That no sales of domestic sizes be made to whole- 
salers or brokers in the absence of an agreement that the 
coal will not be sold to other wholesalers or jobbers in the 
same market, to the end that unnecessary middlemen and 
their accompanying profit may not increase the price of 
coal to the consumer, 

(3) That the local requirements for domestic use in the 
producing districts be provided and protected. 

(4) That the fair-price committee shall advise the De- 
partment of Justice what are considered by it to be fair, 
stable prices for the various domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal, and what is considered by it to be a fair and reason- 
able profit per ton to govern prices exceeding the fair and 
stable prices. Where prices are charged by operators which 
are higher than those indicated by the committee, such 
operators should upon request of the fair-price committee 
file with the committee the production costs, books and 
other data pertaining to investment, etc., necessary to 
substantiate them with the committee and with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. These costs plus the fair and reason- 
able profit as above indicated can be the only justification 
for prices charged in excess of the fair, stabilized prices 
indicated by the committee. 

(5) It is realized that fair distribution is closely iden- 
tified with fair prices in accomplishing the general results 
which the Department of Justice seeks. Each operator 
pledges himself to an equitable distribution of his product 
based on the average of the last three years to the com- 
munities dependent upon his coal, so that the domestic 
needs of such communities may be taken care of. Where 
coal is sold through a wholesaler the producer should see 
that it is distributed to such communities as in the past 
have been dependent upon that producer’s coal, so that 
such communities may continue to get such tonnage as a 
part of their necessary domestic supply. 

(6) That the independent operators present, individually 
and collectively, pledge their full support to the Depart 
ment of Justice in making these resolutions effective. 














U. S. State Department May Protest Seizure 
Of American-Owned Mines in Mexico 


HE State Department is considering the reported ac. 

tion of the Mexican government in seizing coal mines 
owned by American, French and British companies in Coa- 
huila, Mexico, with a view of protesting against confiscation 
of the property. Word from the American Embassy at 
Mexico City to the effect that the Mexican Government 
did not contemplate confiscation of the property caused the 
department to withhold a formal diplomatic protest. It 
was explained by Mexico that temporary operation by the 
Government of the mines in the interest of the country was 
within its constitutional right and would not jeopardize 
title rights, the Government’s action being reported to have 
been taken to continue operation of the mines pending 
adjustment of a strike. 





Tidewater Movement of Coal for October 
Establishes a New Record 


IDEWATER shipments continued in volume during 

the month of October, and a new record of 5,736,000 
net tons dumped was established. The increase went to 
meet the foreign demand for coal. While shipments to 
New England decreased 269,000 net tons, and the tonnage 
for other purposes—bunker, inside capes, and other ton- 
nage—decreased 21,000 tons, exports from the five north 
Atlantic ports increased 579,000 net tons to the unprece- 
dented record of 2,911.000 net tons for the month. This 
figure, it should be noted, includes no coal exported by rail. 
This is at the rate of 35,000,000 net tons sea-borne coal per 
year. 





TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1920 a 
(In Net Tons) 

ie =f New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Totals 
Coastwise to New 

England... .. 295,000 65,000 112,000 267,000 ..... 839,000 
HEpOPte. 6.06500. 9,000 529,000 800,000 1,516,000 57,000 2,911,000 
i Berea 405,000 58,000 84,000 373,000 8,000 928,000 
SUMED CRIN. 5 sks “Camas ccs 182,000 111,000 28,000. ; 321,000 
Other tonnage.... 672, 000 3,000 8,000 49,000 5,000 737,000 
Totale......... “1,381,000 837,000 1,115,000 2,333,000 70,000 5,736,000 

(a) As reported by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau. 





Coal Consumed by Public Utilities Is 
Constant from Month to Month 


OAL consumed and power produced in public utility 

plants in the United States in August are reported by 
the Geological Survey. According to the figures collected 
by this bureau from about 3,000 power plants engaged in 
public service, including central stations, electric railways 
and certain other plants which contribute to the public 
supply 3,010,173 net tons of coal were consumed in August 
together with 1,090,883 barrels of fuel oil and 2,704,309 
thousand cubic feet of natural gas. Approximately 2,300,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. were produced from fuel, and 1,410,831,000 
kw.-hr, were produced by water power. These figures in- 


dicate a small increase over July on all items except the 
water power developed. 
Compared with slightly over 3,000,000 net tons of coal 








consumed in August by these 3,000 plants, which represent 
90 per cent of the installed capacity of the United States, 
there was consumed 10,108,000 tons of coal in the first 
quarter of the year, or an average of 3,300,000 tons per 
month, in the winter months; 2,925,000 in April; 2,833,000 
in May; 2,858,000 in June and 2,946,000 in July. 

According to the Geological Survey the average daily 
production of electricity from all sources of power was 
slightly greater than in May, June and July of this year, 
about equal to April and February, but below January and 
March. Production of power by these plants this year has 
each month been greater than in the corresponding month 
of last year by from 7 to 20 per cent. 





Open-Top Car Situation Easier; Continued 
Observance of Service Orders Advised 


a of general conditions as of Nov. 15 by 
jthe Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association shows that the percentage of freight cars on 
line to ownership as of Nov. 1, 1920, was 96.8, as com- 
pared with 100 on Nov. 1, 1919. The supply of box cars 
for grain loading has not met demands, particularly in the 
Northwest, although there is a supply throughout the coun- 
try, generally speaking, sufficient for ordinary loading. 

The necessity of exercising care in keeping ventilated 
boxcars moving to home territory is emphasized. Auto- 
motive cars should continue to be loaded to automobile 
manufacturing territory, because there are still some in- 
stances of shortages in spite of the lessened demand. Stock 
cars should be moved to owning lines and refrigerator cars 
should be promptly released and moved to loading terri- 
tory, as the demand continues in practically all sections. 

Owing to election day, religious holidays, Armistice Day 
and Thanksgiving, the production af coal this month is 
expected to fall as low as 11,500,000 tons per week, and 
while the open-top car situation is easing up necessity still 
exists for conscientious observance of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission service orders. 

GC. Be. 
coal fields in southeastern Montana. 
W. W. Ruby. 


DoBBIN has completed a geological study of the 
He was assisted by 


PLANS FOR THE next international mine-rescue and first- 
aid meet already are being considered. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that one of these meets should be held 
each year in the future. Washington, D. C., is being given 
serious consideration as the point at which the next meet 
may be held. Since the East has a very hazy idea of the 
nature of these contests, it is believed that the selection of 
an Eastern point would result in considerable public educa- 
tion as to the value of these assemblages. 


A COMMITTEE OF TFE Citizens’ Association of the District 
of Columbia, after investigation of the local coal-trade situa- 
tion, has absolved coal dealers in the national capital of 
profiteering. Some time ago the association appointed a 
committee to consider coal prices, and at its meeting Nov. 
13 received and endorsed a report presented by Jesse C. 
Suter which found that “there is little if any profiteering” 
on the part of local coal dealers. 
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Internal Revenue Bureau Announces 
Ruling on Depletion 


RULING on allowances for depletion in case of dis- 
4 AXcovery subsequent to March 1, 1913 (T. D. 3089), an- 
nounced by the Internal Revenue Bureau is as follows: 
“The deduction for depletion in the case of mines, oil 
and gas wells, as the result of discovery on or after March 
1, 1913, is allowed only to the party or parties in possession 
at the time of discovery, and not to subsequent purchasers. 
“The value which may be set up in the case of discovery 
of mines, oil and gas wells, pursuant to the second prov'so 
of Section 234 (a) (9), Revenue Act of 1918, to be depleted 
in accordance with such reasonable rules and regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe according to the peculiar 
conditions in each case is, in the case of the lease, to be 
equitably apportioned between the lessor and the lessee.” 





Appeal to Retailers for Co-operation 


‘~ENERAL notice has been sent out by the Governmental 
Relations Committee of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association calling attention to the statements of 
Senators Calder and Edge, in which Government regulation 
of coal is threatened. The notice says that “the possibility 
of drastic action is so great if the consumers’ rights are 
not properly respected that it is necessary for us to again 
warn every individual member of this association that the 
strictest compliance with our established policy is impera- 
tive. It is to be hoped that the coal industry as a whole 
will overcome any conditions which might ultimately bring 
about Government control, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that the solution of the present situation is in the 
hands of each and every man connected with the industry.” 





No Government Action on Profiteering in 
Southern West Virginia Till January 


T HAS not so far been disclosed just what the intention 
of the Government is as to the indictments pending 
against the southern West Virginia operators aside from 
the statement made by District Attorney Kelly during the 
Huntington term in October that if operators conforme:| 
to what the Department of Justice believed to be fair prac- 
tices there would be no effort at further prosecution of 
even those under indictment. Shortly after the election, 
however, District Attorney Kelly went to Pittsburgh, where 
he held a conference with E. Lowry Hume, in charge of 
Lever Act prosecutions, the result of which is not known. 
Up.until Nov. 10 there had been no “fa‘r-practices” com- 
mittees formed nor did it seem likely that there would be 
committees of that kind appointed in the southern part of 
the state, not only because prices were declining so rapidly 
but also because, according to the statement made by some 
operators, the Department of Justice, through its duly con- 
stituted representatives was lending little encouragement 
to the organization of fair-practices committees. 
Postponement of all cases on the docket for the term of 
Federal Court for the southern district of West Virginia 
until some time in January makes it certain that no fur- 
ther action can or will be taken at the September term of 
court at Huntington on the indictments returned against 
about forty operators and agencies for alleged profiteering 
under the Lever Act. It is considered highly probable that 
in the meantime the U. S. Supreme Court will render a 
decision as to the constitutionality of the Lever law. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR reports the settlement of a 
strike of mine workers in the western Kentucky coal fields. 
The strike was over wages and affected 5,000 miners. 

THE BUREAU OF MINES soon will go the British one better 
by producing an oxygen breathing apparatus which weighs 
less than 29 pounds. The Bureau of Mines has been work- 
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ing at its Pittsburgh laboratory ever since the Gibbs ap- 
paratus was put on the market in efforts to improve that 
apparatus and to reduce its weight. This work has been 
done under the immediate direction of George S. McCaa, 
one of the bureau’s coal mining and mechanical engineers. 
It is understood that Mr. McCaa has developed an ap- 
paratus which will be known as the American Oxygen 
Breathing Apparatus. It is said to possess a number of 
advantages over present standard apparatus and will be 
lighter than the recently developed British apparatus. 





COMPLAINT HAVING BEEN MADE in some quarters that 
shipments of anthracite to Baltimore this year have been 
below requirements, the following figures on Baltimore 
shipments are submitted from the files of the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information: 


Goss Tons 
Six months of the basic coal year, 1916-17.............. 318,893 
Actual shipments, first half, 1918-1919.................. 354,549 
Actual shipments, first half, 1919-1920................. 378,552 
Actual shipments, first half, current coal year.......... 298,913 





THE FIRST CARGO of Pennsylvania anthracite destined for 
Palestine was shipped out of Philadelphia Nov. 13 on the 
bark Carioca. It will be landed at the port of Beirut, and 
thence the 1,200 tons will be taken by camel caravan to 
various points in the Holy Land. Fuel is reported as being 
unusually scarce in the Levant, which in normal times de- 
rived its coal from Germany. 





THE NoRFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD Co. has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to lease and 
operate four railroads in Pike County, Kentucky, which 
connect with the road’s ma‘n line in West Virginia by 
bridges across the Tug River. The principal commodity 
moving over these four lines is coal, the road operating 
them as feeder lines during Federal control. 





COAL DUMPED INTO vessels at Port R'chmond piers of the 
Philadelphia & Reading during October aggregated 529,- 
213 tons, the greatest figure ever reached and comparing 
with a total of 395,868 tons in Octobe?, 1919. Last month’s 
tonnage was divided into 428,241 tons of bituminous and 
100 972 tons of anthracite. 





THE JOINT CONFERENCE of operators and representatives 
of the anthracite mne workers to adjust any inequalities 
which may be found in the present wage agreement, signed 
Sept. 2, was in session in Philadelphia Monday and Tues- 
day, Nov. 8 and 9, and on Monday, Nov. 15. No anounce- 
ment of the result of the meetings has been made. 





THE NEXT ANNUAL questionnaire to be sent out by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, in addition to the regular ques- 
tions concerning production, labor, etc., will contain ques- 
tions concerning methods of mining. The new questionnaire 
also will ask as to the percentage of extraction obtained. 
In England more than 90 per cent of the coal is recovered. 
It is believed that there are large areas in the United States 
wherein the extraction does not exceed 50 per cent. It is 
believed that accurate information in this connection will 
be of value to the industry. 


MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES of New York City have re- 
quested the I. C. C. to issue a priority order on anthracite 
coal to meet an acute shortage of coal in the metropolis. 
The commission has taken the request under advisement. 





ACCORDING TO INFORMATION obtained at the British Em- 
bassy at Washington American ships need no longer to take 
aboard at home ports sufficient coal to make the round trip to 
England, because, as a result of the settlement of the Eng- 
lish coal strike the restrictions imposed on the supply of 
bunker coal at British ports have been removed. 





THE BUREAU OF MINEs plans to investigate oil-burning 
devices which are being introduced into homes for heating 
purposes. ° 
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Railroads Remiss in Attention to Coal Traffic; 
Correct Cost Data Needed 


necessary to the stabilization of the bituminous coal- 

mining industry the Stabilization Committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
at its meeting in Washington Saturday, Nov. 20, discussed 
several of the current problems of the industry. Those in 
attendance were Edwin Ludlow, who presided; Bradley 
Stoughton, Percy E. Barbour, A. H. Holbrook, W. S. Bar- 
stow, George Otis Smith, George S. Rice, F. G. Tryon, Eu- 
gene McAuliffe, J. H. Allport, R. S. Norris, T. T. Reed and 
Erskine Ramsay. 

The attention of the committee was called to the increase 
in absenteeism at mines in many of the districts. One of 
the members of the committee expressed the opinion that 
this is being done as part of a systematic plan to hold down 
earnings. Attention was called to the fact, however, that 
Mr. Hoover is at present negotiating with officials of the 
American Federation of Labor in an effort to devise means 
for eliminating the tendency of labor to retard production. 

The committee deplored the lack of attention given the 
coal traffic by most of the higher railroad officials. In 
normal times, it was pointed out, the closest attention was 
given to the efficient handling of grain, manufactured arti- 
cles and certain other commodities, but coal traffic received 
little special attention. Because of inability to obtain 
service from railroads, many private enterprises have had 
to undergo great expense to supplement the service of the 
railroads. A notable case of this kind was cited in the 
expenditure of $32,000,000 by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to insure adequate transportation facilities for its 
plants. 

The increasing use of private cars in the transportation 
of coal also was discussed. It was pointed out that the 
public is certain to object to the monopolization of any 
considerable portion of the facilities of a common carrier 
by private equipment. 

The suggestion had been made that the committee should 
do something to acquaint Senators Calder and Edge with 
the disadvantageous features of nationalization of coal 
mines. It was the sense of the meeting, however, that since 
the operators had made no such suggestion to the committee 
it might be gratuitous for the committee at this time to 
make any observations in that connection. It was decided, 
however, that a copy of the conclusions as to stabilization 
should be sent to Senator Calder’s Committee on Recon- 
struction and Production and to Senator Frelinghuysen, the 
chairman of a sub-committee of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, who is expected to enter upon 
an active continuance of his investigation of the legislative 
needs pertaining to coal. In this connection it is brought 
out that the American Institute of Mining Engineers, as 
such, may have no part in legislation, but it seemed to be 
the impression that the Committee on Stabilization is en- 
tirely within its authority in acquainting Congress with its 
conclusions in regard to matters of public concern. 

During the course of the meeting Mr. Ludlow read the 
following letter from T. T. Brewster: 

I am advised by your letter of the 9th inst. that there will be a 
meeting of ‘the Committee on Stabilization of the coal industry 
at Washington on the 20th, to discuss the question of stabilization 
of the coal industry at this rather critical time. 

There is nothing to do at this time but to provide transpor- 
tation. With adequate transportation, the supply of coal will 
become abundant and the opportunity for speculation destroyed. 

Next spring, when the industry will be confronted with the 
difficulty of finding a market for the coal it can produce, a period 
of demoralization and instability will ensue, which will have to 
be endured because of the existence of the Sherman law. If it 


[: ADDITION to drawing up conclusions as to the steps 


were not for the Sherman law, the coal industry of this country 
sould be stabilized, public property protected, and the interest of 
abor and the proprietors properly conserved. But so long as the 
Sherman law exists, or until such time as we have some way of 
‘egulating trade agreements, instability will be the normal con- 
lition of the coal business. 


teverting again to the immediate present, doctrinaires and 
practical men should appreciate that the short factor in the coal 
industry for the past three years has been transportation, and 
that the effect of this short factor has from time to time been 
aggravated by miners’ strikes. 

One of those in attendance at the committee hearing sug- 
gested that statistics, along the line of those collected by 
the Federal Trade Commission, on the cost of coal pro- 
duction, are and should be compiled. It is correct, and 
not fake, data, he said, that is needed. It was asserted 
that the early reports made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission were distorted in the zeal to obtain bases for cer- 
tain conclusions. 





Edge Wants Government Intervention, Not 
Nationalization, in Coal Industry 


NTERVENTION by the Government, rather than the 

nationalization of the coal industry, is the desire of Sen- 
ator Edge, of New Jersey. The announcement made by the 
Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Production caused 
a general assumption that Senator Edge is willing to see 
the coal mines nationalized, if the industry itself does not 
clean house before Dec. 6. To correct any misunderstand- 
ing of this point, a formal statement was made public at 
Senator Edge’s office Nov. 20. The statement follows: 


Of the innumerable national evils bred by the world war, prob- 
ably none, basically and fundamentally, has been more harmful 
than the prevailing forgetfulness and even contradiction of the 
incontrovertible fact that ‘tthe Government” of the United States 
is the people of the United States, or the people are “the 
Government,” as one may choose to put it. Throughout the 
Great War many Government officials and other persons culti- 
vated a keen distinction between “the Government” and “the 
people.” In the floating of Liberty and Victory loans and in 
other activities ‘‘the people’ were urged to support “the Govern- 
ment,” as distinguished from the people themselves, and that 
false distinction has been emphasized and encouraged by adminis- 
tration officials with such success that the people now must be 
reminded and re-taught that they are “the Government.” 

For instance, in the period of the war when the Government 
assumed management of the railroads and lost millions of dollars 
a month in their operation, advocates of government ownership, 
apostles of the Plumb plan and even administration officials 
cheerfully chirped, “Oh, the Government can pay those losses.” 
And “the Government” did pay those losses—but, to such an 
intimate degree are the people “the Government” that the admin- 
istration found it necessary to tax even the little children of the 
land on their ice cream and toys and candy to erase the red- 
ink entries in ‘the Government’s” railroad balance sheets. 

Theoretically, government ownership of any business, even 
essentially private in its nature, may sound attractive to some 
persons, but in practice it is economically and politically un- 
practical and harmful. The U. S. Government never was de- 
signed to conduct any business; it was framed to exercise purely 
governmental functions. It was not intended “to make money,” 
and when it attempts “to make money” it invariably loses 
money. The “nationalization” of any industry, using the inter- 
pretation that this means turning an industry over to the 
workers to run on a co-operative plan for their own benefit, with- 
out regard for the rights of the original investors, never, of 
course, can appeal for a moment to any man or woman of sane 
and sound economic and political thought. Nor is even temporary 
Government control or intervention to be invoked except in case 
of dire necessity of the people. 

Yet occasions well may arise when the Government—that is, the 
people—must intervene in the conduct of some business, for their 
own protection, and in their own protection, moreover, is involved 
the true protection of the very business involved. If the people 
suffer, that business is bound to suffer, also. 

For instance, in the recent and prevailing high prices and 
shortage of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a condition 
has arisen in that industry which, unless soon corrected, will in 
my judgment compel the people to intervene. Who is to blame 
for these high prices—these apparently unreasonable and un- 
justified prices—must be determined, and those to blame must be 
brought to reason, even if it be necessary for the people, through 
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their own agency in “Government,” to take steps toward that 
end. Apparently, the various elements engaged in the coal in- 
dustry are unable to place this blame where it belongs. So 
much time, energy and ingenuity are expended in the merry sport 
of “passing the buck” that the man on the sidelines is inclined 
to wonder how the industry finds time to provide coal. 

“I’m not to blame,” says the miner; “It’s the operator.” Then, 
“Not guilty” says the operator; “It’s the middleman,” and he in 
turn blames the railroads for car shortage and the gladsome 
game of “Here we go round the mulberry bush” continues with 
enthusiastic cheer. But, with each of these groups accusing the 
other, the people are moved to wonder whether, after all, each 
one of them is not somewhat to blame, and whether all may not 
be involved in the boosting of prices. 

At all events, the people have been suffering and are suffering 
from high prices and short supplies. The average American 
citizen is the most patient mortal of all the peoples of the 
earth, but even his patience has a limit. The cold fact is that the 
people now look on the coal industry as a private oppressor of 
the public, and when the American people are driven to this 
extremity of view their alleged oppressor may do well to pause 
and ponder. As I said, when the people suffer, the business which 
causes that suffering is bound to suffer also. 

When recently I spoke of possible “Government intervention” 
to remedy the apparent evils in the coal industry, the ogre of 
bureaucratic intervention arose to plague some folk at interest. 
So dim is the recollection in these days that the people are “the 
Government” that such folks saw visions only of some autocratic 
agency despotically taking possession of their business and ‘‘med- 
dling in their affairs.” The truth would be that the people them- 
selves had rebelled against oppression and had instructed their 
chosen representatives in the legislative and executive depart- 
ments to act for them in relieving such oppression. 

The situation is desperate. In my own state, New Jersey, coal 
is unobtainable in many sections, and where obtainable, may be 
purchased only at sky-high prices. Identical reports come from 
virtually every state in the Union. Who is to blame for this 
situation? If the component groups of the coal industry cannot 
ascertain, then the pecple, through their chosen representatives, 
must do so. If the coal industry will not, or cannot, immediately 
remedy conditions, the people through their chosen representatives 
must and will do so. 

Sound business men and the average citizen will hope that 
such intervention may be only temporary and even of short 
duration, and that the Government, which is the people, soon may 
be relieved of the task of directing an industry of a private 
nature. But, in their extremity of suffering, their experience of 
Government management of the railroads is nearly forgotten and 
the possibility of Government control of coal does not appal them. 
For the people have been accustomed to seeing the Government, 
under the present administration, intrude into numerous lines of 
private business. They have seen the Government engaged in 
the real estate business, in hotels and boarding houses and thea- 
ters, in the wholesale ard retail grocery trade, in women’s hosiery 
handled by the War Department—in everything, from cough 
drops to coffins and from antiques to ziziths. They still dis- 
approve Government ownership or control, but they may be driven 
to a state of willingness to try the experiment. 

The people do not ask much; only reasonable prices and ade- 
quate supples for the consumer, legitimate profits for the operators 
and distributors, fair wages and treatment for the miners, and 
reasonable dividends for the owners of the railroads over which 
coal is transported. No one asks more, no one asks less, than 
this. 





Anthracite Exports from New York Expand; 
Bituminous Trade Shrinks 


EPORTS show that 18,336 tons of anthracite coal were 

sent to foreign countries through the Port of New York 
in September of this year, notwithstanding the shortage 
that existed that month in this market. This is the largest 
tonnage shipped to foreign countries through this Port in 
September since the corresponding month of 1917, when 
26,998 tons were exported. 

The French West Indies led the list of countries 
with 6,284 tons. French was second with 5,278 tons to its 
credit and Canada received 4,150 tons. Argentina received 
98 tons while 446 tons was sent to far-away Egypt. 

Shipments of bituminous coal dwindled to the insignificant 
total of 414 tons. This is more than 6,000 tons below what 
was sent abroad from New York in September of last year, 
when 6,742 tons was shipped. 

Of the total of 2,388 tons of coke sent abroad Sweden 
received 1,156 tons, the balance being divided among ten 
other countries, 165 tons going to Belgium. 
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American Economic Society to Get Facts 
Regarding the Coal Situation 


N AN effort to secure more information in regard to the 

coal situation, the American Economic Society is inviting 
a number of representatives of the coal industry to speak at 
its convention to be held at Atlantic City, Dec. 27 and 28. 
George H. Cushing has been asked to speak on the problems 
which have faced the wholesalers. A. G. Gutheim,.of the 
Car Service Commission of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, is to present some of the transportation phases of the 
situation and F. G. Tryon has been asked to present some 
significant statistics and to explain what additional statistics 
are necessary to a complete understanding of current 
developments in the handling of coal. 

C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, will lead the discussion 
with a paper setting forth the broad general features of the 
bituminous-coal industry today. 





Coal Men to Form Research Committee; 
Seek Data on Price and Distribution 


RESEARCH committee is to be formed by the National 
Coal Association, the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation and the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. The committee is to be composed of equal numbers 
of representatives from each of the three associations. The 
plan is to compile those data which can be secured best 
when the records of each organization are available. 

The first work to be undertaken is the compilation of 
figures to show the amount of coal which moved on contract 
and the amount which was sold on the open market during 
the current coal year. 

It is a generally-held belief that the amount of free coal 
mined during the current year is very much less than is 
generally supposed. It is believed that the actual figures 
will show that the so-called fancy prices applied to a very 
small percentage of the total tonnage. 

In order to work out accurately this and other problems 
it is necessary that the records of producers, wholesalers 
and retailers be available to the joint committee. 


Indiana Fuel Commission Cuts $2.56 Off 
Retail Coal Price 


RESENT retail prices for Indiana coal in out-state 

cities average $2.56 a ton less than prices prevailing 
prior to the price-fixing orders of the fuel and food com- 
mission, according to a report submitted to Jesse E. Esch- 
bach, chairman of the commission, by A. L. Donaldson, 
engineer-examiner of the State Board of Accounts. Retail 
dealers now are buying Indiana coal at an average cost of 
$2.30 less a ton than before state regulation went into 
effect, the report shows. 

The investigations of Mr. Donaldson, who is making 
special reports for the commission, covered more than fifty 
retail yards in various sections of the state. Mr. Donald- 
son said that the yards he visited were typical of the entire 
state, though no investigation has been made in Indianap- 
olis to date. 

Mine prices for coal produced by approximately 125 small, 
unclassified wagon mines in Indiana are to be fixed by the 
State Special Coal and Food Commission soon and _ the 
commission has anneunced a public hearing for the oper- 
ators on Nov. 23 at 10 a.m. 

These mines heretofore have not received attention be- 
cause of their small production and because of the press 
of more important business. Their cases will be handled 
as were those of the larger mines and their classification: 
will be fixed. 

Jesse E. Eschbach, chairman of the commission, sai’ 
that reports indicate coal is moving more freely into homes 
He said that more than 80 per cent of the operators a! 
complying with the orders of the commission, and that a 
except a few of the jobbers and retailers are obeying t! 
law and orders of the commission. 
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Mining Men Discuss Standardization Plans 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


Congress set itself to consider at Denver on Nov. 15-19 

everyone will naturally select that part which accords 
with his own needs. To me the meeting resolves itself 
largely into a standardization congress. This is a recent 
development of the activities of the organization, but an 
important one nevertheless. Those who have it in charge 
have for the most part given it much time and patient 
effort, and something safe and sane seems likely to spring 
out of it. 

The first meeting of importance was held on Nov. 15 with 
Thomas B. Stearns in the chair. Dewey C. Bailey, Mayor 
of Denver, made the address of welcome to the city, and 
George E. Collins welcomed the delegates in the name of 
the Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Congress. 
Bulkeley Wells, the president, then read a telegram from 
President Wilson in which he declared that “The work of 
the congress in co-operation with the Federal Government 
with mine operators and others interested in the develop- 
ment and utilization of our mineral resources has been and 
will be of immense benefit.” 


WOULD REVIVE WAR FINANCE BOARD 


E. P. Mathewson, of New York, made a response on be- 
half of the American Mining Congress, and Eugene F. 
Meyer, of the War Finance Board, made a plea for the 
extension of the board’s activities, which had been sus- 
pended by the Secretary of State. Following E. F. Meyer, 
Clay Tallman, commissioner of the U. S. Land Office, ex- 
plained the new Leasing Law, which modified the provisions 
of the Homestead Law of 1862 and the Mining Laws of 
1866 and 1872. 

Meeting again at 8 p.m., a witty address of welcome was 
made by Oliver H. Shoup, Governor of Colorado, whereupon 
Bulkeley Wells made the annual presidential address, in 
which he advocated a second time the incorporation of labor 
unions. He spoke in favor of the rights of labor to organ- 
ize for protection, but he urged that contracts made by 
unions with employers should be enforceable by law, or, 
failing such enforcement, the union should be financially 
liable for breach of contract. 

He declared that the American Mining Congress was no 
longer impotent from lack of funds. During the last year 
its returns had been $150,000, and in consequence it had 
been able to afford active service for those who were mem- 
bers of the organization and for the mining industry in 
general. 

In the absence of Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
Frank Dumont Smith, of Hutchinson, Kan., spoke on the 
provisions and outcome of “The Kansas Industrial Law.” 
In a communication Governor Allen gave Mr. Smith much 
credit for his part in the framing of the instrument. 


Ir THE EMPLOYER HAs Dr. EATON’S ELOQUENCE 


Dr. Charles A. Eaton, associate editor of Leslie’s Weekly, 
addressed the assemblage on “The Present and Future Re- 
lations Between Capital and Labor.” Dr. Eaton’s remarks 
were of an inspirational character and no one is more able 
than Mr. Eaton to make an address of this kind. He said 
that the employer should be the leader of his men, that 
‘i.e men were ready for his leadership. Well, if the avarage 

uployer could talk as persuasively as Dr. Eaton, Dr. Eaton 
i: right. 

The morning of the next day, Tuesday, was occupied with 
c nferences on standardization, gold and taxation. The 
~ andardization Conference, which covered coal-mining, met 
9:30 a.m. and held sessions all morning, Carl Scholz 
ng in the chair, in the absence of Colonel Warren R. 
berts, of Chicago, who was unable to attend by reason 
0 sickness. Thomas T. Brewster stated that he had no 
r dort on ecost-accounting standardization as he had made 
a engthy report on this subject to the National Coal Asso- 
¢ tion. This report was favorably received both by coal- 


Prem such a large program as the American Mining 
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mine operators and Treasury officials. He had the report 
with him and begged leave to submit it to the conference. 

A. B. Kiser presented his report on “Underground Power 
Transmission.” It was such a long document that he read 
it only in part. It draws heavily on the work of the Bureau 
of Mines but in two conferences, each of two hours’ dura- 
tion, certain changes from the bureau’s bulletins’ conclu- 
sions were formulated and these are embodied in the report. 


FIVE HUNDRED FEET DRIVEN IN A WEEK 


Carl Scholz reported on the results attained by the Com- 
mittee on Mining and Loading Equipment, of which he is 
chairman. He said that with a cutting and loading machine 
he had driven 500 ft. of entry in one week, working three 
shifts. He believed that early development work should 
be done by such machinery as it materially shortens the 
time of-opening up a new mine to maximum tonnage. James 
Needham, general manager, St. Paul Coal Co., of Illinois, 
said that he hoped some one would keep in mind the needs 
of the thin-coal longwall work of the northern part of his 
state. Since the rate of day laborers had increased $1.50 
per day he had found the cost of brushing doubled; how 
that was so he did not say. 

Mr. Brennan, of the Stag Canon Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., 
described the work of steam shovels at the Hanna mine of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co., where Thew steam shovels were 
used, the coal being 30 to 35 ft. thick. A 22-ton steam 
shovel was used first and 14-ton shovels thereafter. The 
shovels loaded from 200 to 250 tons in eight hours. At 
first it was hoped that the coal could be cut and shot at 
night and loaded during the day. This proved an undesir- 
able way and finally rooms were driven low to the full 
length, and the shovel was provided with material by shoot- 
ing down the top coal, taking care not to bring down more 
than could be loaded before the inevitable spontaneous com- 
bustion took place. 


Four STANDARD STEAM SHOVELS LOAD COAL 


The rooms were 600 ft. long and the shovel did not leave 
the room till its work was done. The coal is on a 17-deg. 
pitch. Four shovels are in use. They are producing from 
800 to 1,000 tons per day. The cost of mining by hand was 
49c. per ton, the company shooting the coal and the men 
laying the track and doing the timbering. With the steam 
shovel the cost fell to from 22c. to 23c. a ton, when the cost 
of repairs and power was considered. 

Mr. Scholz remarked that at five of his mines he had 
carried 2,300-volt alternating current along his roadways 
in an armored cable and transformed it inside the mine 
into a low-voltage current. Two mines were in Oklahoma, 
one in Illinois and two in West Virginia. In Mr. Roberts’ 
absence Mr. Needham made the report on “Outside Coal- 
Handling Equipment.” He said that the committee had 
decided that 18 in. clearance should be allowed between the 
sides of railroad cars and stationary objects and thet 2 ft. 
was desirable where two tracks ran side by side. The rail- 
roads were usually quite excessively anxious for overhead 
clearance. 


THIS RAILROAD WANTED “SOME” CLEARANCE 


One railroad having fifteen to twenty miles along its 
tracks wanted 22 ft. from the rail to the nearest fixed 
object. The committee was disposed to make no recom- 
mendations, as the danger is not removed by large clear- 
ance, for if the loading booms are lowered the men will 
get caught in any event. It is not well to promise them 
a degree of safety which might be illusory should some 
tipple hand fail to raise the loading device till it is as much 
clear of the car as are the nearest of the fixed objects on 
the tipple. 

Nor could the committee arrive at a conclusion »s to the 
overwind clearance which should be allowed. Speed of 
hoisting had much to do with that provision. 
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ROM anxiety over excessively high prices the coal 
| ee have turned to fear an abnormal shrinkage 

in prices that may have an unwarranted effect on 
the contract market of next spring. For months the 
market has been pounded downward by those who 
believe that the price structure has been too high for 
the ultimate good of the industry, and now there are 
those who would conceal the truth about present low 
prices in an effort to bolster the market. 


SPoT DEMAND DROPS; CONTRACT MOVEMENT GROWS 


The present fact is that except for some retail trade 
spot buying has about ceased save as the coal is being 
urged on the buyer by the seller. With the falling off 
in spot demand shipments on contract have increased. 
There is now no difficulty in obtaining supplies of soft 
coal, for, save what may be but a temporary condition 
of continued car shortage in western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio, all districts, even those on the Louisville 
& Nashville, are being well cared for by the railroads. 

Reports to the Geological Survey for the week ended 
Nov. 6 show no general break and so far little mine 
operating time has been lost because of no orders, It 
can be anticipated that operators generally will operate 
their mines and if necessary hold the cars unbilled, 
forestalling the inevitable condition of no market, as 


Review 


long as possible. This practice can be followed but a 
short while and more than any other factor will put 
prices below cost of production while doing no one any 
good. 

In the effort to supply the demand for lump coal, 
screenings are in abundance throughout the West and 
are being disposed of with some difficulty. 

A feature of the Eastern market is the inactivity in 
exports; inquiries are few and but little business is 
being closed. A continued heavy movement on con- 
tracts is expected for some time, while the export ship- 
pers size up the situation for next year’s business. 

Anthracite is still in urgent demand; this market is 
now in the stage in which last August saw the soft-coal 
situation. A large part of the frenzy over anthracite 
shortage is unwarranted and by the first of the year 
this will be fully evident to all. Premium prices on 
independent coal are breaking under pressure from 
all sides. 


BITUMINOUS 


In spite of the interruption in operation caused by the 
Armistice Day celebration production during the week 
ended Nov. 13 continued heavy. According to the Geolog- 
ical Survey the week’s output is estimated at 12,091,000 
net tons, with a daily average of 2,120,000 tons, or an in- 
crease of 671,000 tons as compared with the preceding 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal * 
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week. The year 1920 is now within 6,000,000 tons of pro- 
duction for the corresponding period of 1917. Loadings 
for the first two days of the week of Nov. 15-22 show a 
decline in output. 


DECLINE CONTINUES IN TIDEWATER MOVEMENT 


Tidewater movement continued to decline during the 
week. The Geological Survey reports show dumpings of 
1,157,000 net tons, a decrease from the preceding week of 
11,000 tons. New England shipments declined 64,000 tons, 
while exports and bunker loadings increased 30,000 and 19,- 
000 tons respectively. Tonnage dumped at Tide was 
handled as follows: 


New : ; ’ Hampton 
York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston 








Destination Totals 
Coastwise to 
New England 47,000 12,000 25,000 78,000 ....... 162,000 
Exports.....  ....... 79.000 139,000 309,000 ° 15,000 542,000 
Bunker...... 108,000 16,000 14'000 84,000 1,000 223.000 
InsideCapes. ...... 38,000 27,000 re ee 69,000 
Othertonmage, 160,000 ....0662 © See vbw +e daare. 1,000 161,000 
Totals.... 315,000 145,000 205,000 475,000 17,000 1,157,000 


All-rail New England shipments were at about the same 
rate as during the first week of November. Car loads 
forwarded through the five rail gateways numbered 4,773. 

There has been no material improvement in transportation 
conditions, in fact the improvement in car supply recorded 
generally for the last seven weeks has been lost in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Panhandle, W. Va., and No. 8, Ohio, districts. 
This recurrence of acute car shortage in these important 
districts is attributed to the release of open-top equipment 
for use other than coal by the recent modification of Service 
Order No. 20. A further factor accounting for lack of cars 
is that with the Lake priority order off, cars are being 
shipped to longer haul points, so that more equipment is tied 
up in originating the same quantity of coal. In the Middle 
Applachian region the New River and Logan fields, on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, report increased car shortage. The 
Thacker field, on the Norfolk & Western, where a strike has 
been in effect for months, reports time lost because of lack 
of cars, which is taken to indicate that production there is 
rapidly reaching normal. 


LABOR INCREASES; PRODUCTION LOSS DECREASES 


Because of the industrial contraction, much labor is 
urning to the coal-mining industry for employment. A 
steady influx of new men as well as the return of old miners 

reported on many sides. Skilled men are still in demand, 
cf course, but loss of production from labor shortage is 
(windling in a gratifying manner. Some indolence is still 
voticed in sections, although there is a growing tendency 
‘ward more efficient performance, evidenced by some com- 
; aint among the men about short running time. ‘In the 
® rike zones of both the Alabama and Thacker fields there 
‘as a satisfactory increase in tonnage produced. 

Smaller operations are feeling the pinch of lowering 
tice, as their high costs are making profitable production 
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a doubtful matter. Prices are somewhat lower, when com- 
pared with preceding week, although there is greater firm- 
ness shown than for some time. In some districts affected 
by poorer car supply, prices have even been advanced. 
Colder weather has greatly strengthened the domestic 
market, while steam users are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, apparently feeling out the market for possible lower 
levels. 

There is some activity in railroad fuel, and confiscations 
are heavy, causing no little confusion and inconvenience 
at the mines. Contract shipments are strong. There has 
been a marked slump in the export demand and coal is 
accumulating at Tide, resulting in tightening of embargoes 
and permit restrictions. 

The following table shows the trend of the steam spot 
market in various coals: 


Nov. May Aug. 5 Oct. 28 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 

1919* 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920+ 
Pittsburgh steam........ $2.30 $4.00 $1000 $8.00 $4.00 $5.00 
Pittsburgh gas.......... 2.30 4.50 12.00 8.50 5.50 5.75 
See 2.50 4.75 9.00 6.00 4.50 4.50 
Le ee p fe. 3.75 6.50 6.00 Lee. 5.00 
Indiana 4th Vein........ 2.35 3.40 7.50 6.00 3.75 4.25 
Eastern Ohio, No. 8..... 2.35 4.50 10.50 6.00 5.00 5.00 
i, ee f- 673° 336 6.0 5.00 4.75 
AMR So ccscccvcccess: ie 6.75 14.00 7.50 475 4.75 
S. E. Kentucky......... 3.00 6.00 10.50 6.00 6.00 5.00 
Western Kentucky...... 4.22 3.50 5.25 6.25 5.00 4.25 
ir ive scge¥c. ROO 6.25 12.00 8.25 5.25 5.00 
— and Somerset... : 7 \ 6.75 13:50 9.25 6.00 6.00 
a an cree P 
aes. 2.35 f 6.50 14.00 10.75 5.25 §.00 


*Government Prices. i F ; , : 
+Advances over the previous week shown in heavy type, declines in Italics. 








ANTHRACITE 


Observance of Armistice Day seriously affected produc- 
tion, which amounted to 1,753,000 net tons, practically the 
same as the last week in October, which contained the 
Mitchell Day holiday. Cumulative production for the 
present coal year stands at 53,873,000 net tons, as against 
57,610,000 during a like period of 1919. 


EMERGENCY SHIPMENTS RELIEVE EASTERN SHORTAGE 


Inland West centers report a better supply of hard coal. 
Shortages continue at Eastern points although the situation 
has been somewhat relieved by emergency shipments. 
Prices for independent coals have declined slightly, quota- 
tions of $12 and less having been made during the week. 
At this writing there are no developments on the wage 
question, although some announcement may result from the 
hearing which was held early this week. 


COKE 


Production increased 4,000 tons for the week ended Nov. 
13, an output of 389,000 net tons being reported to the 
Geological Survey. The Connellsville market declined a 
shade; furnace $8@$8.50 and foundry $10@$10.50. Demand 
is light, with buyers and sellers far apart on contract figures 
for the first half of the new year. 
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New England 


BOSTON 


Market Shows Little Change — Prices 
Are Less Erratic—Inferior Grades 
Not Wanted — Bunker Coals in Fair 
Demand — Hampton Roads Call Is 
Dull — Anthracite Shipments Still in 
Arrears. 

Bituminous—On the whole the trade 
situation here continues without mate- 
rial change. Inquiry is only scattering. 


The only buying is in small lots and for - 


transient needs. Retail dealers who 
either neglected to make contracts or 
who failed to get shipments are buying 
casually and those who normally take 
delivery by water are finding conditions 
much more to their liking than they 
could have anticipated three months 
ago. Large consumers for the most 
part are indifferent. Rigid curtailment 
is the rule in all kinds of manufactur- 
ing. Even the paper mills are showing 
signs of accumulated output. 

Notwithstanding the narrow market 
there has been a certain stabilizing in 
prices. Quotations have almost settled 
down into grooves and more than a few 
operators have decided either to net 
what they regard as a satisfactory 
return or shut down. In other words, 
they are about to do precisely what 
manufacturers are doing. 

While the market is glutted with 
many kinds of steam coal there is no 
great surplus of the grades most in 
demand for bunker and export use, at 
least, so far as Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York are concerned. Several 
agencies are behind on contract de- 
liveries and are likely to owe coal at 
least for the next 30 days. 

On the other hand the medium to 
poor grades are going hard. Few 
shippers are willing today to take the 
chance of sending high-volatiles to 
Tidewater on the market and orders all- 
rail are few and far between. Certain 
Fairmont coals offering at $4 net ton 
at the mines are not meeting with any 
comprehensive business. 

There has been a notable falling off 
in the demand for Hampton Roads 
coals. The piers at Newport News are 
dumping barely 40 per cent. The pres- 
sure from off-short buyers has gone 
glimmering and those agencies consider 
themselves fortunate who have orders 
enough today to take care of their 
credits in the Exchange. 

Several have been embargoed because 
of accumulated coal and it will be 
interesting to see the effect upon prices 
the next fortnight. Coastwise the spot 
demand is practically inl. Trans- 


Atlantic freights have receded to 


$7.75 to ports like Rotterdam. 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follow: 


Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, net tons $4.50 @ 5.50 $5.00 @ 6.50 


F.o.b. Phila., gross 
| SR Se ... 7.70 @ 8.80 825 @ 9.90 


F.o.b. New York ; 
gross tons......... 815 @ 9.25 8.70 @ 10.35 


Pocahontas and New River are 
quoted $9.50@$10.50 f.o.b. vessel de- 
pending upon whether first or second 
grade. On cars at Providence and Bos- 
ton sales are still being made $12.75@ 
$13.50, these prices as well as those at 
Hampton Roads being for gross tons. 


Anthracite—There is still much un- 
easiness over the shortage of domestic 
sizes. It is the opinion here that in 
cities like Boston more than 60 per 
cent of the season’s supply has been 
housed. The difficulty is that while 
nearly two-thirds of the consumers 
have a seasonable supply, the other one- 
third have coal only for a short period. 
Beginning Dec. 1, shipments here are 
expected to improve, and the situation 
to get better within a reasonably short 
time. 





Tidewater 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite Conditions Are Practically 
Unchanged — Improvement Expected 
Within Next Few Weeks — Quotations 
for Independent Coals Slightly Lower 
—Bituminous Prices Go Lower — Buy- 
ers Quiet. 

Anthracite—Conditions are  practi- 
cally unchanged. Coal is needed and 
shipments have not increased. So far 
there has been no suffering but local 
coal men are prepared to meet any 
emergency that may arise. 

With mines producing at a normal 
rate, a supply sufficient to meet all 
ordinary requirements is expected 
within the next few weeks. The West 
continues to absorb a heavy tonnage 
which to a large extent, will be dis- 
tributed throughout the Eastern section 
when the Lake season ends. 

Whether as a result of investigation 
or otherwise the situation so far as 
quotations from some individual coals 
are concerned, was slightly easier. As 
low as $12 was heard and some oper- 
ators were quoting still lower prices, 
provided the buyers placed an order for 
some steam sizes. 

The clamor of the public for more 
coal has not caused retail dealers to 
rush into the market for the high- 
priced coals, especially when it would 
result in a higher price to the customer. 

The mining fields continue to hold 
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many out-of-town buyers anxious to 
close contracts. Steam coals are easier 
both in supply and quotations. Some 
railroads are using heavy tonnages of 
buckwheat. 

Quotations for buckwheat range $4.75 
@$5.75. Rice ranges $3@$4 and barley 
up to $2 at the mines. Prices for com- 
pany coals are unchanged. 


Bituminous — The market is easy. 
Wholesale dealers complain of lack of 
orders and the absence of inquiries. 
From reports heard from salesmen it 
is believed that consumers are waiting 
for lower prices and that when they are 
a fact, orders will be plentiful. 

Prices took a further drop during the 
week. There was a slight stiffening in 
demand but not from sources that 
would warrant stronger prices.: The 
railroads have again entered the buy- 
ers’ lists and it was said that at least 
one of the big roads was confiscating 
heavily. 

With quotations on their present 
basis small operators stand a chance of 
selling at a loss at the present cost of 
production. It was pointed out that if 
many of these small operations were 
suspended the loss in production would 
amount to considerable. 

Low quotations for anthracite steam 
have had some effect upon bituminous 
quotations. Many users of the latter 
have already bought some steam sizes 
and are using them in conjunction with 
soft coal. : 

Spot coal could be gotten at lower 
prices than long-time contracts could 
be made for early in the week, operators 
and shippers not being willing to take 
a chance on the future. 

Quotations at the mines range about 
as follows: Pool 14, $4.50@$4.75; Pools 
71 and 9, $5.75@$6.25; Pool 10, $4.75@ 
$5.50 and Pool 11, $4.50@$4.75. Loaded 
boats were numerous with quotations 
ranging $8@$9.25 alongside, according 
to grade and quality. Pool 4 was quoted 
$9.20 alongside, and Pool 10, $9.25. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Cold Weather Taxes Retail Trade— 
Shipments Light, but Improving — Re- 
tail Prices Are Stable — Bituminous 
Trade Light, but Price Firmness Evi- 
dent —Car Supply Unsatisfactory — 
Tide Business Is Moderate. 
Anthracite—With seasonable weather 
prevailing the retail demand is excep- 
tionally strong. However, it cannot 
be truthfully said that this city is in 
a serious shape. Often the lack of fuel 
has been due to reluctance of the con- 
sumer to take any but a certain size. 
The chief concern of the retailers is 
that portion of their trade who have 
received only a few tons. Should the 
cool weather continue these small 
stocks will soon be exhausted and the 
city must receive some big shipments 
soon to meet the situation. All the 
yards are going along with the lightest 
kind of stocks, although there has been 
some little increase in shipments this 
week. However, the coal is moved 
from the yards about as rapidly as i 
arrives. The small stocks of pea hav: 
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about vanished and this is now one of 
the most wanted sizes. 

Despite the demand retail prices re- 
main unchanged and there has not 
been the least semblance of a desire to 
take advantage of the situation. Un- 
fortunately, the dealers are much 
hampered in their efforts to serve the 
public by the propaganda being spread 
by a local newspaper, which has given 
ear to a labor agitator. 

Every dealer is compelled to meet 
all sorts of arguments at the same 
time he is endeavoring to keep his 
customers warm. The fact that a com- 
mittee of operators is acting with the 
Government representative as a Fair 
Price Committee also leads the buying 
public to believe that they are paying 
excessive prices, 


Bituminous—There is very little ac- 
tivity, although there is a distinct feel- 
ing that prices are approaching a firmer 
basis. For a week, prices have held 
very much the same, the range being 
$4.50 for ordinary coal up to $6 for 
the best steam grades. Late in the 
week there was actually a slight ad- 
vance. At this time Pool 9 is about 
$6.25 at mines. Pool 10 moved up to 
$5.75, and Pool 11 is sold $5@$5.25. 
For the ordinary coals, such as Pool 18, 
$4.25 is asked, with little tonnage 
moved. The Fairmont coals show 
even more strength, Pool 34 being 
$5.50. 

This strengthening has been at- 
tributed to the fact that much coal is 
being rushed to the Lakes before navi- 
gation closes. Car supply has been 
anything but good recently. The allot- 
ment of empties in some districts has 
been so light that the men have made 
bitter complaint that they are not able 
to work sufficient time to earn a living. 

Business at the piers continues mod- 
erate, with the railroads still maintain- 
ing embargoes. In the meantime the 
roads are in the market and are taking 
in a big tonnage. 

There is much talk of contracting, 
but with the situation so badly con- 
fused both sides find it very difficult 
to arrive at an understanding. From 
an operator’s standpoint $6 still seems 
to be a fair contract price, while the 
consumer talks $4.50 coal. 


Coke—There is only a light demand, 
with foundry grades being quoted 
$10.25, and furnace $9.25. As these 
prices are close to the figures on which 
contracts were made last spring, there 
is little difficulty in getting full ship- 
ments. 


BALTIMORE 
Soft Coal Market Takes Stronger Tone 
—Car Supply Is Poor—Hard Coal Sit- 
uation Badly Complicated. 


Bituminous—There is undoubtedly a 
stronger tone to the market. During 
the week the car supply on the B. & 
). dropped on Eastern lines as low as 
{1 per cent, and was generally below 
0) per cent. The Western Maryland 
was a little better. Best coals are in 
trongest demand and there is a wide 
lifference in quotations as between 
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grades. Pools 9 and 71, are quoted 
variously $6@$7 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines, Pool 10 is quoted $5.50, while 
Pools 11 and 18 are selling low at $4.35 
@$4.50. 

At Tide there is new evidence of 
strength, and quotations for future de- 
livery are frequently somewhat above 
the line trade. Only about a dozen 
ships are now noted daily astream for 
coal. The export movement for the last 
half of the month will fall far short 
of that for the opening days. Another 
export record for loading was broken 
the current week when the British ship 
Wendland was loaded with 14,674 tons 
for Rotterdam at the Curtis Bay pier 
of the B. & O. This was 132 tons in 
excess of the last previous record car- 
go loaded Sept. 30 on the steamship 
Sauerland. 

Anthracite—An inquiry is being made 
as to the shortage by the governor and 
the aid of the police force has been en- 
listed to take a house to house canvass 
of coal cellars. Meanwhile the Balti- 
more Coal Exchange has taken up the 
work of making a survey through its 
members, who are answering a ques- 
tionnaire as to the amount delivered to 
them since April, amount ordered and 
not delivered and the amount they 
estimate needed to complete the de- 
liveries to their customers. The Mayor 
of Baltimore has also started a gen- 
eral inquiry, and has been joined by 
the Baltimore Federation of Labor in 
a drive. There are so many cooks that 
the broth is being unduly stirred. 

The past few days the daily receipts 
have been 40@60 cars over the three 
roads, and it is announced that this will 
be increased. This is now about a nor- 
mal run, but is not filling the big short- 
age gap, although aiding greatly and 
about double the former daily receipts 
for several weeks. A special shipment 
of 30 cars has been made to take care 
of schools and fire houses without fuel 
here. 

The usual talk of official, state or 
government control has of course crop- 
ped up. Meanwhile the dealers have 
not raised prices and are apportioning 
coal as best they can. 





Lake 


ind oe 


BUFFALO 


Heavy Snow Increases Anthracite De- 
mand—Supply Is Better—Bituminous 
Prices Still Sagging—Cars Plentiful— 
Demand Is Light. 

Bituminous—Prices are weak and 
slowly declining. Several new low 
levels have developed this week. And 
the tendency is still downward. Al- 
legheny Valley mine run is selling for 
$4.75, lower than slack, on account of 
so little screening being done. Pitts- 
burgh is a little stronger. 

Car supply is good. The worst side 
of the trade is the disposition of con- 
signees to refuse a car if they hear of 
a lower price and then it has to be 
resold at a loss. In this connection, 
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mention should be made of the practice 
of contracting coal in time of wide 
price fluctuation. Immense losses have 
been sustained by the heavy contract- 
ing of coal last spring. Not only has 
much of it been delivered all summer at 
less than $4 a ton, mine price, but the 
failure in filling contracts has also 
created much difficulty. 

Quotations are $7 for Youghiogheny 
gas; $6.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
lump, $5.50 for mine run and slack; $6 
for Allegheny Valley lump, $4.75 for 
mine run and $5.25 for slack; $9 for 
Cambria County smithing; 

Anthracite—The situation is easing 
up somewhat, due to the delivery of 
8,000 tons on the solicitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce. A good many 
families are poorly supplied, but that 
is said to be because too much has been 
given to early customers. 

The tension will gradually ease up 
from this time on, though the Lake 
trade will continue perhaps ten days 
into December if the weather is not 
too severe. At the (same time, the 
independent operators are sometimes 
demanding immense prices for their 
output. One jobber reports receiving 
a quotation of $16, when the regular 
mine price was a fraction over $8. 


Lake — Shipments were heavier, 
though it will be impossible to reach 
last season’s figure. The amount for 
the week was 144,200 net tons, of which 
55,300 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 24,400 for Milwaukee, 22,500 
for Chicago, 15,100 for Sheboygan, 
9,400 for Port Arthur, 6,000 for Fort 
William, 6,000 for Hancock, and 5,500 
tons for Marquette. 

Freight rates are strong at $1.75 to 
Hancock, $1.50 to Chicago, $1 to Mar- 
quette, 75c. to Milwaukee and Sheboy- 
gan, 60c. to Duluth, Fort William, Port 
Arthur. 


Coke—The market is only moderately 
active and prices declined about on a 
par with bituminous. Jobbers get or- 
ders in a sort of irregular way when 
consumers’ contracts run short. They 
quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry at 
$10, 48-hour furnace, $8.50 and off- 
grades and stock at $7.50; domestic 
sizes are $7.50 for furnace, $10.50 for 
nut and $2.75 for breeze. 





CLEVELAND 


Cold Weather Starts Rush for Coal— 
Domestic Grades Slightly Advanced, 
but Receipts Improve—Steam Drug on 
Market—Car Supply Limited. 
Bituminous—A vigorous rush for 
domestic coal has checked the decline 
in some grades which has been under 
way for the last few weeks. No. 8 
Pittsburgh advanced from $9.50 to 
$9.65 at retail. Such increases as have 
taken place are believed to be purely 
temporary, reflecting the sudden drop 
in temperature and some hindrance to 
coal movements due to lack of adequate 
car supplies. After the ending of the 
Lake season a marked change in the 
situation is expected to appear. Some 
dealers point out that winter-traffic tie- 
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ups may rise up to keep coal receipts 
under normal. The attitude of miners 
toward their work, described as a dis- 
inclination to produce steadily and effi- 
ciently, is another retarding feature. 

Against a normal figure of 576,000 
tons weekly, No. 8 district mines pro- 
duced only 372,000 in the week just 
closed, which is less than 65 per cent 
of normal. The car supply on the B. & 
O. continues most inadequate of all. 
The unfavorable conditions are begin- 
ning to spread to the other service in 
the district. The shortage is believed 
to have been caused, in part at least, 
by the withdrawal of many open-top 
cars from the coal trade. 

Coal men believe that the bottom 
price will be reached after navigation 
closes and that it will not be lower 
than $4@$4.50 a ton at the mines. 
Steam coal is in little demand due to 
the industrial slackening. Prices for 
soft coal at mines of the No. 8 district 
average $5@$6.50 a ton. 

Anthracite and Pocahontas — All 
grades of anthracite have been ad- 
vanced 10c. Mine run _ Pocahontas, 
however, has fallen off 15c. as a re- 
sult of better receipts. The colder 
weather is causing an inrush of orders 
and retailers are kept busy in an effort 
to keep up with deliveries. Only 13 
cars daily of anthracite are coming 
into Cleveland as compared with a nor- 
mal of 45 cars at this season. 


Lake—An embargo has been placed 
on all coal for shipment after midnight 
Nov. 20, except in the case where spe- 
cial arranvements have been made for 
a permit from H. M. Griggs, manager 
of the Ore and Coal Exchange. Coal 
movements up “he Lake have been cur- 
tailed as a result. After Nov. 24 insur- 
ance expires and the season formally 
closes. Retail prices of coal per net 
ton delivered in Cleveland follow: 


Anthracite—Egg, grate and stove, $15.10. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.75 ; mine 
run, $11.10. 

Domestic Bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $11.75; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $9,65; 
Cannel lump, $15. 

Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $9.50; 
No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $0.65: No. 8 
§-in. lump $9.65. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Some Shortage in Outlying Territory— 
Mild Weather Aids—Situation Now De- 
pends on Volume of All-Rail Receipts. 

Even the few days of severe weather, 
so far experienced develops that there 
are a number of small towns in the 
Northwest which have not been able to 
secure any coal. Half a dozen or more 
reported being wholly out of coal, 
though some had orders placed since 
March. They are not all on obscure 
branches as in former years, showing 
that delivery has not caught up com- 
pletely, despite easier car situation. 

It has come to be accepted that the 
danger of a severe coal shortage is 
fairly well past. This does not mean 
that there will be no scarcity. It is 
almost impossible to make the supply 
of soft coal available serve through the 
winter, despite the various ways that 
some saving will be effected. 
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Of course, if the Illinois mines should 
be able to furnish double their accus- 
tomed tonnage to the Northwest, and 
at a price lower than the dock figure, 
there might be some surplus of dock 
coal. But this is a rather unlikely con- 
tingency. In all probability, the dock 
supplies available will not equal the 
demand, and spring will find them bare 
and buying being diverted to any point 
where coal may be obtained. 

For the present the trade is awaiting 
developments. The close of the month 
will determine what the stocks will be. 
The month is a hard one for navigation 
and there have been several wrecks al- 
ready, which shows the uncertainties 
of getting heavy tonnage of coal up the 
Lakes during the month of November. 

Rumors continue regarding the chance 
of lower prices. Dock men insist that 
there is not a possibility of dock figures 
going any lower during the present 
season. All that has moved to date 
has been high-priced coal. An early 
reduction of price at the mine could not 
affect the coal already delivered. On 
Illinois coal there is less certainty about 
prices. Their market is a little more 
given to fluctuation and change. 

However, the test of the market re- 
mains for the next few weeks. When 
real winter is at hand, it will develop 
whether there is much chance of con- 
gestion and lower prices, which so far 
seem to be unlikely for the near future. 
A prolonged mild winter might even 
upset values through an accumulation 
of stocks which would depress the 
market. It seems early to anticipate 
anything of the kind. There might be 
a temporary slump, but it would hardly 
be a market condition, because it would 
be so temporary. 





MILWAUKEE 


Moderate Winter Will See Adequate 
Stocks — Pocahontas and Anthracite 
Scarce — Prices Are Firm — Lake Re- 
ceipts Gain. 

The shortage scare seems to have 
given way to a “trust to luck” attitude. 
Dealers and consumers are facing 
the winter with apparent indifference. 
Much will depend on weather condi- 
tions, however. 

Present demands are being satisfied 
with ease, and the supply on hand 
promises to hold out until January, 
after which the railways must replenish 
fading fuel piles. Hard coal and Poca- 
hontas are scarce, but there seems to be 
ample stocks of both Eastern and 
Western soft coal. 

There has been no change in prices. 
Western soft coal is due for a drop, 
however, when present stocks, which 
were bought at the peak, have become 
exhausted. Western coal now sells for 
$6.50 at the mines instead of $8.50. 

The City of Milwaukee will retail 
coal to the poor during the coming 
winter. The price will be 45c. for 50 
pounds and 85c. per 100 pounds, with a 
limit of 300 pounds to a customer at 
any one time. 

Lake receipts for the first half of 
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November aggregate 63,355 tons of an- 
thracite and 226,509 tons of soft coal, 
a gain of 17,077 tons of the former and 
29,990 tons of the latter over the same 
period last year. This reduces the 
shortage of hard coal by cargo since 
the opening of navigation to 38,979 tons 
and of soft coal to 943,474 tons. 





Inland West 


ST. LOUIS 


Easier Market Conditions Prevail — 
Prices Continue To Decline—Supply of 
Cars Improves—Labor Is Quiet. 

Steam still continues to lag, although 
at times there is a spontaneous call for 
screenings but the market is generally 
quoted $3@$3.50 on Standard, with 
mine run about $4@4.25, and lump $4@ 
$4.50 in St. Louis proper, with outside 
prices perhaps 50c. per ton higher. 

Light shipments are going to Chicago 
and the North, while movement to 
Omaha and Western territory is better. 
Car supply has been about 24@3 days a 
week and showed some improvement 
the last week. There has, however, 
been a decline in tonnage on account of 
the miners still insisting on a Saturday 
holiday. Very few labor troubles are 
noted at present. Railroad tonnage still 
continues good. 

Similar conditions prevail in the Mt. 
Olive field, where working time is 
better and the railroad tonnage heavier. 

In the Carterville field of Williamson 
and Franklin County the car supply 
shows some improvement and general 
conditions are better. Operators show 
that they are gradually catching up on 
their older orders, although they are 
sold up for a couple of months ahead. 
The regular circular price of most of 
the operators ranges $4.50@$5, with the 
independents asking as high as $7 on all 
sizes. 

The local situation in St. Louis is 
easy, with light demand for everything, 
caused chiefly by the weather. 








MIDWEST REVIEW 


Steam Prices Soften, Domestic Fairly 
Firm—Rumors of Export Order—Car 
Supply Is Satisfactory. 

Steam coal continues to soften, al- 
though various grades of good domestic 
are standing up very well. There is no 
question but that the weather has 
played an important part in bringing 
the market to more reasonable levels. 

Operators are once more turning 
their attention to proper preparation of 
their coal. This matter is receiving 
attention because it has been forcibly 
called to mind by the number of cars 
that have been refused during the past 
ten days. Once more the high grade 
coals from Indiana and [Illinois are 
bringing a premium in the market over 
the poorer grade fuels. 

There is a rumor floating about to the 
effect that an Eastern export company 
has bought 300,000 tons of southern 
Illinois coal to be exported from New 
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Orleans or Pensacola, sold for the 
account of a European Government 
rather than a South American. The 
story goes that a few of the companies 
in southern Illinois became a little 
worried over the trend of the market 
and when they were approached with 
the proposition of exporting their coal 
at a very good price, they accepted 
without delay. 

The car supply, now that there is but 
little demand for coal, continues to be 
very satisfactory. There have been no 
labor troubles to speak of. The men 
now appear to be contented and are 
working as often as the railroads 
supply cars at the mines. 

Southern Illinois prepared sizes are 
$5.25@$6.50; mine run, $4.75@$5.50; 
screenings $3.75@$4.25. Springfield dis- 
trict prepared coal, $4.75@$6.25; mine 
run, $3.25@$4, and screenings $2.75@ 
$3.25. Northern Illinois $5.25@$6.25 
for domestic; mine run, $3.75@$4.50 
and screenings $4@$4.50. Indiana 
fourth vein outside the state ranges 
$4.75@$6.25 for prepared; $4@$4.50 on 
mine run, and $3@$3.50 on screenings; 
fifth vein prepared coal is $4.25@$6; 
mine run $3.25@$3.75 and screenings 
$2.75 @$3.25. 


COLUMBUS 


Lower Temperature Brings Increased 
Domestic Demand — Steam Business 
Shows More Activity—Lake Trade De- 
clines—Production at Lower Level. 

The feature of the Ohio coal trade 
is an increased demand for domestic 
grades. A heavy snow storm pro- 
duced a rush of orders from all dealers. 
The Fair Practices Committee imme- 
diately changed itself into a distribu- 
tion committee and much good resulted. 
Retail stocks are still extremely low 
and many rural sections are almost 
without fuel. While no real suffering 
has been reported, energetic steps will 
be necessary to secure coal for all 
consumers. 

Retail prices show a slight decline, 
due to slump at the mines. Hocking 
lump retails $8.50@$9.50 while mine 
run is $8@$9. Pomeroy lump is quoted 
$9@$9.25 with West Virginia splints 
$10@$10.75. Pocahontas is still scarce 
and retails $11.59@$13. 

The steam trade is showing more 
briskness. While many large users 
have reserve stocks, others are running 
from day to day and this means a 
‘teady demand. Public utilities are 
fairly well supplied but are buying 
‘ight along. Steam grades are selling 
xt lower levels than for sometime and 
he tendency is still downward. 

The Lake season shows a marked 
lecline from the records of the previous 
veek. This is due to the lifting of 
riority shipping orders and the fact 
hat the Northwest is fairly well sup- 
lied. Indications point to a continua- 
on of shipments up to the latter part 
f November. The H. V. docks at Toledo 
uring the week ended Nov. 13 loaded 
9,849 tons as compared with 175,188 
ne previous week; the total handled 
uring the session is 3,642,017 tons 
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which is about 600,000 tons less than 
last season. The T. & O. C. docks 
during the same week loaded 48,828 
tons as compared with 90,258 the pre- 
vious week, making 1,683,115 tons for 
the season. Mine prices of the prin- 
cipal coals used in central Ohio are: 


WI ED swap gs ass soc weceon: $4.50@$5.75 
FIGGRINS MIMS TUN... oi ccc cs em 4.00@ 5.00 


Hocking screenings. . RE, ere 3.50@ 4.25 
POUIGPOUTBINN, 05. cece cscs aes 4.50@ 6.00 
Pomeroy minerun................ 4.00@ 5.25 
Pomeroy alates eee 3.75@ 4.50 


West Virginia splints, lump......... 
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West Virginia splints, mine run..... 4.75@ 50 
West Virginia ~ gata een ni 4.25@ 25 
Pocahontas lump. . F ; os 6.50@ 7.50 
Mentuek IMIG. 650s 6c cece e's 5.25@ 50 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Good Call for Outside Deliveries—Price 
Regulations Eliminating Outside Do- 
mestic — Operators Generally Are Ob- 
serving Rulings. 

General disposition to produce coal 
ordered by the special coal commission 
at the price fixed has resulted in a drop 
of about $2.50 a ton on an average. The 
action of the state commission does not 
appear to have eliminated the demand 
of buyers outside the state for Indiana 
coal and contracts are being made that 
are not hampered by the fixed price. 

Steam coal is in good demand with 
every prospect of an even greater call 
as the weather becomes more severe. 
Railroads, public utilities and private 
industries have been unable to secure 
sufficient coal to build up reserves 
and attempts are being made now to 
this end. 

Many operators feel that coal from 
other states for domestic consumption 
will decrease in popularity because of 
the price. Indiana coal is reaching the 
consumer at about $7.50 a ton, while he 
is paying from four to five dollars more 
for coal mined outside the state. New 
price regulations, many operators feel, 
will create a demand for Indiana coal 
that will result in much good in future 
years. 

Jobbers complain that there is no 
free coal on the market, but it is doubt- 
ful if they would handle it, were there 
any, for their profit is only 15c. a ton 
under the rulings of the commission. 

Production of coal at 191 mines in 
Indiana during the week ending Nov. 13 
is reported as 596,610 net tons as com- 
pared with 571,316 net tons at 193 
mines the week preceding. These mines 
worked 70.09 per cent of full time. 
Labor trouble was responsible for 9.20 
per cent of the time lost, while car 
shortage and mine disability accounted 
for 13.17 and 7.54 per cent, respectively. 





DETROIT 


Dull Steam Market Continues — Re- 
ceipts Improve— Domestic Call Is 
Stronger with Cold Weather — An- 
thracite Shortage Is Unchanged. 


Bituminous—Dullness in the demand 
for steam coal is partially offset by a 
broader inquiry for domestic stock, fol- 
lowing the arrival of low temperature 
and snowfall. Though the supply of 
domestic is not as liberal as could be 
wished, it appears to be meeting local 
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requirements without serious difficulty. 

The local trade is now enjoying both 
an increased supply of coal and a 
better quality than was being sent here 
before. Shipments from Ohio mines 
now constitute the larger proportion of 
the receipts, though there is an impor- 
tant increase in the movement from 
West Virginia. Shipments from In- 
diana and Illinois mines . have been 
substantially reduced. Not very much 
smokeless has yet become available and 
the opinion is expressed that most 
of this coal is still being sent to 
Tidewater, where better prices are 
obtainable. Quotations on steam show 
a slight reduction, though domestic 
coal is holding steady. Slack from the 
Hocking district is offered at $4.75; 
mine run at $5.25, and lump holds 
around $7.50@$7.75. Coal from other 
Ohio districts is available on about the 
same basis. Some mine run of the 
Jackson Hill class is quoted at $4.75. 
West Virginia slack is quoted $5.50, 
mine run is $5.85, and good domestic 
lump ranges $8.65@$8.85. As yet there 
is practically no free coal on local 
tracks. 


Anthracite—Wintry weather has in- 
creased the demand from _ household 
consumers. Retail dealers are experi- 
encing little improvement in supply. 
Shipments are small and their arrival 
uncertain. Having no reserve stocks, 
the dealers are working under a heavy 
handicap in the effort to supply their 
customers. 


CINCINNATI 


Rush of Domestic Orders Follows Cold 
Spell—Steam Demand Also Increases— 
No Danger of Fuel Famine. 


Evidence that a large number of 
domestic consumers delayed ordering 
their winter’s supply until the last mo- 
ment in the hope that prices would be 
considerably reduced, is shown in the 
receipt of a large number of short- 
notice orders since the arrival of the 
cold spell. 

Because of the fear of a gas famine 
due to the severe cold spell many steam 
consumers began to lay in a sufficient 
supply of coal to tide them over in the 
event of a shortage. 

The extreme scarcity of smokeless 
and the demand for this grade continues 
as an outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket condition. Arrival by means of an 
artificial wave, of a fleet from West 
Virginia, bringing about 75,000 tons of 
soft coal during the week has tended in 
a measure to relieve the situation. 

There is no decided change in the 
condition of the market as to price and 
inability to get shipments of anthracite. 
Wholesale dealers state that where sev- 
eral weeks ago it appeared as though 
Cincinnati would be able to obtain only 
20 per cent of its normal supply of 
smokeless, conditions have improved 
somewhat and the city will receive 
probably 40 per cent of its usual supply. 
There is practically no danger of a fuel 
famine, for with the shipments of coal 
by way of the Ohio River and by rail, 
Cincinnati will be well taken care of, 
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although consumers in the rural dis- 

tricts will be more seriously affected. 
The following prices for various 

grades are quoted by Cincinnati 


retailers: 

Bituminous lump........... $9.25 @$10.50 
ae Sar ee Pe 8.50 
DL. Och cctasceevene & 8.50@ 9.25 
Smokeless lump ...........- 11.25 

_ *sS . ae ee 10.00@ 10.50 
Anthracite chestnut and egg 15.00@ 16.25 
CE: haliels Ghcceb ee ens 14.50@ 15.00 


CHICAGO 


All Demands Are Weaker—Poor Prepa- 
ration Causes Refusal of Railroad Fuel 
—Bituminous Receipts Are Larger. 


The local market has probably been 
affected by the industrial let up and 
mild fall weather more than any other 
spot in the Middle West. There is 
practically no demand whatever for 
steam coals and but little demand for 
domestic, even of the better grades. 

A railroad which has been buying 
coal very heavily on the open market 
has now discontinued all purchases and, 
in addition, has refused from 200 to 
1,000 cars of coal, mostly mine run, 
which are now on track in Chicago. 
Disposition of this coal is a problem 
that is causing a great deal of worry 
to a number of jobbers, as most of it 
was purchased through jobbers rather 
than direct from the operator. 

There are two stories going the 
rounds as to why this very large 
tonnage was refused. The first is to 
the effect that the purchaser of the coal 
for the railroad found almost immedi- 
ately after he had made his buy that if 
he had waited for a few days he could 
have bought the coal much cheaper. He 
decided that the only way out was to 
get the price reduced and, in order to 
bring this about, large numbers of cars 
were refused on the ground of “poor 
preparation.” The other story is that 
the operators have been growing very 
careless in their preparation. The rail- 
road had been having a great deal of 
trouble on account of the poor quality 
of coal received, and considered that the 
present was a good time to call a halt 
and make operators toe the mark in 
regard to preparation. One operator 
admitted that his coal had been poorly 
prepared but said he was unable to 
correct it, as a complaint to his mine 
labor by means of fines, etc., would 
have lost ail his men, who doubtless 
would have left his property and gone 
to the mines of some other operator 
who was not so particular about the 
preparation of his coal. 

As a matter of fact it appears to 
some that the refusal of all this coal 
by the railroad referred to before is 
bound to have a very good effect on the 
trade, as it will force operators to pay 
some attention to the preparation of 
their coals, whether they wish to or not. 

Eastern coals are coming into Chi- 
cago markets in fairly liberal quan- 
tities. The price on Pocahontas and 
New River mine run varies $6.50@$7.50 
per ton f.o.b. mines. The cost of West 
Virginia splints and Kentucky block 
ranges $6@$8. Shipments of anthracite 
were not so satisfactory the past week. 
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LOUISVILLE 
Heavy Demand for Domestic, but Little 
Available—Steam Prices Are Down— 
Domestic Quotations Are High. 

Cold weather is resulting in a heavy 
local demand for domestic, with con- 
sumers accepting any and all sizes, 
after having waited for months in 
hopes of securing better grades of 
lump. Retailers are taking numerous 
small orders, there not being much 
heavy buying of sizeable lots, as con- 
sumers are looking for lower prices. 

Prices of domestic sizes from both 
eastern and western Kentucky fields 
continue high, and production of eastern 
Kentucky block is light, as very few 
operators have been screening. How- 
over, prospects are that many screens 
will be put back in operation, as steam 
coal is beginning to drag, and will be 
in a bad slump shortly, when Lake de- 
mand is closed, and with the steel mills, 
auto plants, textile mills, and other con- 
sumers still further reducing buying. 

West Virginia mine run has been 
quoted $4.50@$5, with some reports of 
$4.75 coal in fair quantities. This is 
breaking down the price of eastern 
Kentucky coal. 

Eastern Kentucky operators are ask- 
ing $5.50@$6 for mine run, although 
some coal has been quoted under $5. 
Lump is quoted as high as $9.50@$10. 

The backbone of high prices has been 
broken. Unless operators take better 
care of domestic demand by producing 
prepared sizes the bottom will drop out 
of the steam market shortly, in the 
opinion of some, who say that indus- 
trials cannot take all offerings on the 
present heavy production basis. If the 
present margin between lump and mine 
run continues it is anticipated that re- 
tailers may install their own screening 
equipment. 

Retailers cannot understand the atti- 
tude of producers in refusing to make 
prepared sizes at a time when steam 
demand is well taken care of and when 
the heavy demand is from consumers 
of prepared sizes. The present differ- 
ence in market valuations alone would 
justify screening, even if a partly filled 
car or two is left on track overnight. 

Some of the new operations are now 
getting their development-stage car 
supply, which is running good, and 
some local jobbers have arranged to 
handle such coal on a profitable basis 
to both parties. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Prices Weaken Further — Steam Mar- 
ket Continues Easy—Domestic Demand 
Is Good — Production Ample for All 
Needs — Labor Becoming Plentiful — 
Car Supply Is Adequate. 

Industrial depression which has 
caused many industries to go on short 
time or close down entirely, has been 
keenly felt in this market. The demand 
for steam coal is rather weak, though 


— 
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a slight improvement has been reported 
over last week. 

Steam consumers are remaining out 
of the market to a large extent, due to 
stocks on hand and light requirements, 
and buyers in the spot market take on 
the better grades at prices considerably 
under what was being paid several 
weeks ago for the most inferior prod- 
uct. The medium and lower grades are 
being moved with some difficulty and 
delay. Cahaba and Black Creek mine 
run is quoted $5.50@$6, Carbon Hill 
grades $4@$4.50, the latter prices also 
applying to Big Seam. 

While as a whole, the output is suffi- 
cient to fill all demands, there is a 
searcity of domestic grades, with prac- 
tically none to be had in the spot mar- 
ket. Receipts are so limited as to barely 
meet the daily demand on retailers and 
no stocking has been possible. Some 
mine run is being sold for domestic use, 
though not enough has been diverted so 
far to boost the steam market. 

With a labor supply practically nor- 
mal at nearly all operations the output 
is now more or less regulated and 
restricted to the demands of the trade. 
Numbers of men thrown out of employ- 
ment in the industrial field are flocking 
to the mines for employment. The 
present status of production is sus- 
tained to great extent by activity in 
iron and steel manufacture and coke 
making, along which lines there has 
been no curtailment as yet. Car supply 
is sufficient to meet production needs. 

Strike losses are dwindling rapidly 
with the influx of this new labor. Agi- 
tation over union recognition still con- 
tinues, but the strike has lost the “push” 
which was apparent in its earlier 
stages. 











Canada 





TORONTO 


Price and Distribution Measures Ap- 
proved—Outlying Sections Being Sur- 
veyed for Shortage—Conservation Is 
Urged. 

The Canadian Railway Board has is- 
sued an order giving the provincial fuel 
administration the power, subject to 
the approval of the provincial govern- 
ment, to fix the maximum prices at 
which fuel may be distributed and sold 
within a municipality. This action has 
been considered necessary owing to 
conditions in some places from which 
complaints have been received. 

A survey is being made of outlying 
points with a view to determining just 
where there may be any serious short- 
age. The situation generally is re- 
garded as being satisfactory as re- 
gards the larger cities, but a number 
of the smaller places have not received 
the necessary supplies. H. A. Harring- 
ton, fuel controller for Ontario, states 
that the supply of coal for the prov- 
ince is 156,000 tons short of that last 
year and emphasizes the need of con- 
servation. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke Market Stagnant — Spot Prices 
Shade — Sellers and Buyers Far Apart 
on Contract Ideas. 


As to actual business, the coke mar- 
ket has been extremely quiet. Coke 
operators and furnacemen are far apart 
in their views as to future prices, the 
furnacemen insisting that prices must 
come down to bottom, profits being 
telescoped all along the line, while coke 
operators are disposed to hold out for 
relatively high prices. The coke oper- 
ators are in much stronger position 
than in previous periods of industrial 
depression, having made large profits 
and being in no need whatever of bank- 
ing accommodations. The market has 
weakened a shade, furnace being $8@ 
$8.50 and foundry $10@$10.50. Spot 
demand for furnace is extremely light 
while foundry is far from heavy, and 
the failure of prices to decline further 
is plainly attributable to the mental at- 
titude of the operators, rather than to 
conditions of supply and demand. As 
operators are unwilling to think of coke 
at as low as $6 there is no opportunity 
for serious negotiation on furnace con- 
tracts for the first half of the new 
year. 

The Courier reports slightly de- 
creased production in the Connellsville 
and Lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Nov. 13 at 201,810 tons. 
Merchant ovens alone, however, show 
an increase of 5,700 tons, the furnace 
oven output being correspondingly de- 
creased. 


PITTSBURGH 


Fresh Car Shortage Developed — Re- 
lease of Flat Bottom Gondolas May Be 
Felt — Domestic Demand Is Heavy — 
Spot Prices Higher. 


Beginning with an acute car short- 
age on the Pan Handle division of the 
Pennsylvania Nov. 12, shortage has 
spread to the whole Pittsburgh district, 
and in the past few days there has 
been a much stiffer market, amounting 
to an advance of 50c.@$1. Demand on 
the whole has been - practically uni- 
form. A further decrease in calls from 
he industries has been balanced by 
1eavier domestic demand, while there 
ias been larger buying for export and 
he railroads have been commandeering 
nore coal than formerly. 

The release of flat-bottom cars 42 in. 
nd under from the coal priority 
rder appeared to be intended effective 
Nov. 7, but as a matter of fact the 
rder read “fixed-bottom gondolas” 
vhereby the effect of the order was 


nullified. The phraseology was changed, 
effective Nov. 16, to cover the drop-bot- 
tom type. Whether this change will 
seriously affect car supplies at coal 
mines remains to be seen. The whole 
priority order may be discontinued soon. 

Domestic demand continues brisk and 
most retailers are behind in filling 
orders, even though throughout the pe- 
riod of car shortage they were well 
served by river shipments. The do- 
mestic demand is much greater than in 
previous seasons, on account of wide- 
spread predictions of a great decrease 
in natural gas supplies this winter. 

With the recent advance we quote the 
spot market at $4.75@$5.25 for steam 
mine run and $5.50@$6 for best grades 
of screened gas coal. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Labor Situation Improves — Prices 
Remain Firm—Car Supply Is Ade- 
quate—Smaller Operations Are Closing 
Down. 


Greater stability in the labor situa- 
tion exists at the present time. Prac- 
tically all demands for increased wages 
have been eliminated. There is no 
shortage. The only unsettled condi- 
tion is at Morrisdale, where 500 men 
are out, with no immediate prospect for 
a settiement. Reports from all over 
the field indicate an increase of 2 per 
cent in the number of men employed. 

The drop in coal prices has not af- 
fected production. Spot prices range 
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$4.75@$5.50. A number of wagon 
mines have closed, but this only has 
the effect of increasing the output in 
larger operations. Contract prices are 
in the neighborhood of $4. Not many 
contracts are being negotiated. Spot 
quotations are very likely to reach con- 
tract levels in the very near future. 

Car supply is adequate and mines 
supplied through the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
lines are getting all the cars needed to 
supply the demand both for contract 
and spot coal. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Confiscations Continue—Fairmont Cars 
Are Adequate—Growing Congestion at 
Tide—Fairmont Market Is Weak— 
Panhandle Prices Are Firm. 


FAIRMONT 


Confiscation of coal by the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. during the second week of 
November had become so flagrant that 
operators were threatening retaliation 
by tearing the B. & O. cards off cars 
on which they had been tacked. It was 
claimed that Vice President Galloway 
of the B. & O. had promised the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that an 
order would be issued stopping the 
wholesale confiscation, but up until the 
end of the week no such order had been 
issued. 

During the greater part of the week 
there was an ample car supply. The 
middle of the period found about 50 
mines idle on the Monongah Division of 
the B. & O. because of a shortage. 
There was a somewhat better run on 
the Monongahela and Western Mary- 
land railways than on the B. & O. 

Prompt movement was retarded by a 
serious congestion. This congestion 
was at Tide, where there appeared 








for the two years. (6) 
as 0.5 of a working day. (d) 
1920, as 0.7 of a working day. 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 





— 1920 —-—___—_. 1919a 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
MOOT PPR sls t 5 ca seaeeeeccsae meee 12,407,000 452,964,000 12,111,000 401,762,000 
Daily average. .....000cscsevcsecccee+ _2/000,000 1,756,000 2,019,000 1,558,000 
MRE vine 604s eeaee cae eae eess 11,420,000 464,384,000 3,582,000 405,344,000 
Daily MMR So". . 5 ' vat atkins case Cae 2,076,000 1,763,000 597,000 1,536,000 
1 EY errr re re 12,091,000 476,475,000 4,024,000 409,368,000 
Ne ee eee 2,120,000 1,771,000 671,000 1,517,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered 
Revised from last report. 
Subject to revision. (e) 





(c) Counting election day, November 2, 1920, 
Counting Armistice Day, November 11 





(a) Figures revised from last report. (b) 


ANTHRACITE 
1920 —1919b 
Coal Year Cao, Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
AOE ee ee Pe 1,727,000 50,705,000 1,588,000 53,742,000 
PINMNII s o ecewceasedues ce néeas i. Ce 52,120,000 2,008,000 55,750,000 
POVOMOOE, 195. ss ccdteesssta Roxio ane 1,753,000 53,873,000 1,860,000 57,610,000 


i ) Less 2 days’ production during first week of April 
to equalize number of working days covered for the two years. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 





the two years. () 





Week Ended 
Nov. 13c Nov. 6b Nov. 15 1920 1919a 
1920 1920 191 to Date to Date 
389,000 385,000 400,000 18,462,000 16,974,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 
Revised from last report. (c) 


Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 
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to be a shortage of boats, Curtis Bay 
being embargoed. 

Further recessions of prices were ob- 
served. On line shipments $4.75 was 
the prevailing price at the end of the 
week, though some tonnage was being 
moved at $4.50. The price on export 
was about $5. In neither market, how- 
ever, was there a very brisk demand. 

NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 

Mines found their production cut 
somewhat in the period ended Nov. 13, 
the run of cars being not quite so good 
either on the Pennsylvania or the B. & 
O. Shortage on the latter was due in 
part to the congestion on that system 
and to the reduced number of empties 
coming from Western points. Unfavor- 
able weather conditions also affected 
the supply, although operators reported 
the rail movement as being good. 

Prices have become fairly well stabil- 
ized. There was a very light demand 
throughout the week for block. The 
cold snap at the end of the week, how- 
ever, stiffened prices somewhat, par- 
ticularly on screened grades. Car sup- 
ply was adequate. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Car Supply Is Inadequate — Labor 
Situation Unimproved — Cold Weather 
Hampers Movement — Price Decline 
Continues. 

It was expected when Order 10 was 
first modified and later cancelled that 
there would be sufficient production to 
entirely take care of local contracts 

However, the fact seems to be that 
although the amount of coal going to 
the Lakes is considerably less than it 
has been for some time, labor situation 
and car supply have materially inter- 
fered with the anticipated progress. 
Colder weather of the last few days has 
resulted in the hampering of the rail- 
roads to an extent that the car supply 
has been reduced to a point where there 
have been few cars for other than rail- 
road fuel loading, and prior to that 
period the available supply was very 
much reduced. 

It is reported that the weather has 
almost crippled the railroads, resulting 
in most of the sidings in the mine fields 
being completely filled with loaded cars, 
many of which are destined to the 
Lakes and fear is expressed that navi- 
gation may close before these are 
delivered. 

Prices continue to fall off; lump be- 
ing quoted $5@$5.50 with the prospect 
that the price will be lower as soon as 
navigation is entirely over. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Car Supply Is Unimproved—Price Re- 
cession Is General—Steam Demand 
Weaker, but Domestic Call Stiffens — 
Good Western Movement — Buyers Are 
Inactive. 


KANAWHA 


There is little or no demand for free 
coal, inquiries for steam being limited 
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in volume. Such inactivity of course 
is conducive to even lower prices but 
operators generally showed no disposi- 
tion to push their coal, feeling that 
buyers are deliberately playing a wait- 
ing game. 

However, dullness in the market kept 
prices around $4.75@$5. Tidewater 
coal commanded a price of $8. Little 
coal was moving however, owing to 
the general congestion at points along 
the Atlantic coast, resulting in reten- 
tion of the embargo on high-volatile 
shipments over the C. & O, There was 
no suspension of operations, owing to 
the large tonnage due on contracts. 
Western shipments were unusually 
heavy because it was impossible to 
ship coal eastward. Lake shipments 
were light. 

Owing to poor transportation facil- 
ities, there was not more than a 50 per 
cent production in the period ended 
Nov. 13. The third week of the month 
was ushered in with an extremely poor 
run of cars, mines having on the first 
day a placement of only 70 per cent. 

There were some signs of life to the 
domestic demand, with the result that 
domestic lump was commanding a some- 
what better figure than run of mine, 
the general price being about $6 a ton. 


NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


There was a spurt in production dur- 
ing the second week of November, the 
gain amounting to 7 per cent. There 
was still a loss of 35 per cent because 
of car shortage. Although the per- 
centage of losses from a car shortage 
had been decreased 2 per cent there was 
an actual increase in the tonnage loss. 
The gain was due to the fact that there 
was a full week available, for losses 
from labor shortage, mine disability, 
etc., were reduced to 3 per cent. 

A special effort is being made to 
supply the needs of Kentucky con- 
sumers. While there has been little 
activity in the spot steam market yet 
there has been no inactivity in produc- 
tion as a result of the limited demand 
and prices remained on about the same 
level. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


The Logan output was far below 
normal, being less than 50 per cent. 
Cars were even more scarce than dur- 
ing the opening week of the month. 

By Saturday movement to the Lakes 
had dwindled to only 300 tons. The 
spot call was extremely inactive, steam 
buyers being largely out of the market, 
and in view of general industrial in- 
activity in Western markets producers 
were not sanguine there would be any 
change for the better during the bal- 
ance of November. At the same time 
they believed that buyers were “playing 
possum” to some extent in order to fur- 
ther depress prices. There was a 
heavier demand for domestic, which was 
moving to Western market, as Eastern 
points were closed to a great extent 
by embargoes. For such steam coal as 
was sold a price of about $5 was ob- 
tained. Lump brought $6 a ton. 

Because mines were not being oper- 
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ated in full owing to the strike, the 
Williamson field was little troubled by 
a car shortage. Labor shortage and 
strike losses were still in the neighbor- 
hood of 40,000 tons each. Gains had 
been made during the week to some 
extent in production and in the num- 
ber of men at work, despite the fact 
that property was being destroyed by 
those still connected with the strike 
movement. Prices in the Williamson 
field were running about the same as 
in other high-volatile districts, the 
average in the spot market being $5. 
By far the larger part of production 
was flowing to Western markets. As 
wagon mine operators were unable to 
produce coal at $5 there had been a 
general suspension of operations at 
team-track mines. 


VIRGINIA 


Mines were able to speed up produc- 
tion in the period ended Nov. 13, output 
reaching 140,000 tons, with 23,000 tons 
additional produced for use in coke 
ovens. Labor shortage losses were 
reduced but the car service was not as 
good as it had been averaging. 

Market conditions were satisfactory 
although there was not a particularly 
strong demand. There was a fair call 
for Inland, and a more insistent mar- 
ket for prepared sizes but such were 
hard to obtain. For lump, prices were 
holding around $5, with mine run 
about $4.50. 

Owing to the decreased demand for 
coke, ovens in many instances are being 
blown and the surplus coal ordinarily 
used is being applied on contract. The 
cold wave increased the domestic 
demand. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


New River and Gulf Output Still Cur- 
tailed by Car Shortage, Other Districts 
Much Improved—Price and Demand 
Still Weak—Labor Is More Plentiful— 
Scarcity of Boats Restricts Tide Move- 
ment. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


A shortage of cars was especially 
marked in the New River field through- 
out the entire week, Monday alone ex- 
cepted. Mines were not producing at 
a rate greater than 50 per cent of 
potential capacity, the entire loss being 
attributable to a scarcity of equip- 
ment, 

Little of the output was going to 
the Lakes, shipments not amounting to 
more than 1,500 tons per day. Most 
of the output was bound Tideward, but 
there was no marked demand for either 
export or bunkerage. Demand, how- 
ever, was perhaps stronger there than 
Inland. There was a disposition among 
producers to regard the present lull as 
largely temporary. On the other hand, 
they rather welcomed prevailing prices, 
such as $5 for mine run and $6@$6.15 
for prepared sizes, with, export prices 
about $9. 

Chesapeake & Ohio mines in the Gulf 
region were still operating on a lim- 
ited basis, having a car service about 
70 per cent of normal, Virginian mines 
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being accorded an 80 per cent supply. 
Orders were sufficient despite the in- 
active market to utilize the entire out- 
put, virtually the entire tonnage going 
tc Eastern destinations, much of it for 
bunkering and export. Some of the 
output was moving to Virginia markets 
and there was also a considerable ton- 
nage for the navy. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Coal loaded in the Tug River field 
auring the week ended Nov. 13 totaled 
94,900 net tons, being the largest 
weekly output during the present calen- 
dar year with the exception of the third 
week of July. The cold wave which 
made its appearance had no apparent 
effect on domestic demand or prices, 
both of which began to slow up some 
time ago. 

Wagon mines are experiencing diffi- 
culty in selling all their coal on the 
open market. Some such coal has been 
set out in the Bluefield yards because 
of the inability to find a market even 
at $4.50. As a matter of fact the 
average wagon mine cannot market its 
product profitably under $5 a ton. 

Tipple operators say that these small 
mines produce inferior coal which is 
of no material benefit to the industry. 

The attitude of labor is improving 
and that may be hastened by the fact 
that agents are now in the field en- 
deavoring to place a large number of 
men with mining experience who have 
been laid off by industrial works in 
Michigan and the Mid-West. 

As quiet as was the spot market it 
failed to slow up production in the 
Pocahontas region. Contract deliv- 
eries together with such spot orders 
as were received took up the entire 
supply produced. Such losses as did 
aevelop were attributable to car short- 
age, yet even these losses were not so 
large as they had been during election 
week. That fact and reduced labor 
shortage losses tended to increase the 
output. 

There was only a weak demand at 
home and abroad, and vessels at Tide- 
water were none too plentiful for the 
large contract tonnage which was mov- 
ing eastward. Coal sold on the open 
market was bringing about $5 a ton. 
The demand for Pocahontas fuel in the 
West had undergone a change down- 
ward so that there was not much coal 
moving in that direction or to the 
Lakes. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic in Good Call—Steam Weak- 
ens Further — Operators Seek Com- 
petitive Rates. ‘ 


Demand for lump has increased as a 
result of colder weather. This has 
made for a slightly better price. 

Operators are strongly in hopes that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will soon be able to correct the dis- 
crimination that exists in handling ship- 
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ments into Indiana in competition with 
Indiana operators, who are getting very 
low intrastate rates. Jobbers and man- 
ufacturers in other lines are also mak- 
ing a fight on this. 

A better field for shipments is in 
prospect in connection with the petition 
of the West Kentucky Coal Bureau for 
through rates to northern Missouri and 
Arkansas. The I. C. C. has arranged a 
formal hearing at Louisville on Dec. 1, 
when operators will contend for a 
through rate of 25c. over the rate from 
southern Illinois. The operators of the 
datter field will file an intervening pe- 
tition as they are fighting every at- 
tempt at a competitive rate. 

The best price on lump is $7.50, with 
mine-run, $4.25. Steam is moving 
fairly well, but industrial demand is 
much lighter. 


DUQUOIN 


Slight Decline in Car Supply—Demand 
Is Sluggish—Railroad Buying Curtailed 
—Prices Weaken Further. 

There was a possible slight falling 
off of the car supply. During the 
latter part of the week especially, 
many of the mines did not receive suffi- 
cient cars to operate full time, while 
some were idle. Production averaged 
about 70 per cent. 

Some of the operations shut down on 
Nov. 11 as a holiday and every effort 
was made to make up for the tonnage 
which was lost on account of this. 

The demand still seemed sluggish 
and was rather unusual after the sud- 
den cold spell. Steam demand fell off 
considerably, probably due to the fact 
that three of the large railroads have 
temporarily withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Prepared sizes were in better 
demand. The largest part of the out- 
put is moving into Chicago and other 
northern cities, while very little or none 
is being shipped toward St. Louis. 


Labor conditions seemed unusually 
quiet. Prices on screenings were 
around $3.50@$4; mine run, $3.75@ 


$4.25, and lump, $4@$4.25. 
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SOUTHEASTERN : KENTUCKY 


Car Supply Is Finally Increased—Do- 
mestic Demand Is Good — Steam Call 
Weakens. 

Production for week ended Nov. 20 
showed marked increase over prior 
weeks although an_ unprecedented 
snowfall severely hampered efforts of 
operators to promptly load cars fur- 
nished. Many mines report three full 
days’ car supply with prospects for an 
equally good supply this week. 

Demand for prepared sizes is strong 
with price quotations around $6 for 
domestic and $5 for mine run. South- 
ern demand is rather light with many 
cotton mills seeking to cancel contracts, 
due to their shutting down. 

Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana are the 
principal buyers of domestic with the 
trade willing to take any kind of rail- 
road equipment. Some mines are even 
resorting to loading box cars, which are 
plentiful and are not charged against 
the mine rating of open-top cars. 








Western 





UTAH 


Car Situation Is Now Improving— 
Labor Supply Is Adequate—Influx of 
New Men. 

The car situation in Utah is improv- 
ing. In addition to the relief furnished 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which was appealed to for cars, 
many empties which have been used for 
hauling beets are being diverted to the 
coal fields. 

The labor situation continues satis- 
factory. High wages paid at the mines 
are attracting many men from other 
lines, a great proportion of whom, how- 
ever, are not found suitable for coal 
mining. Operators are able to use all 
experienced men. 





Operating Conditions at Indiana Coal Mines, October, 1920 


PREPARED BY JONAS WAFFLE, SECRETARY INDIANA COAL TRADE BUREAU 


Railroads on Which No. 











Mines Are : of Tons 
Located District Mines Produced 
Bie TOGr..3...++ Terre Haute.... 6 81,311 
.&0.8.W..... Vincennes...... 2 33,830 
( Citnton....;...° 26 316,951 
30: G a ee 4 (I)Sullivan?.... 18 214,304 
| Total........ 44 531,255 
Cay Ge oc 0 o's * Rae ee ct 1 10,075 
Cent, Ind. ...... Sree. 1 3,666 
CPCUuntens cc 44 220,917 
C.T. Be& 8. 3B... { Lintont.....0.'4:. 28 281,835 
i SEONG ec yas oA 502,752 
E.1.&T:H...... Clay City, Pe- 
tersburg..... 13 130,401 
E. & E.......... Evansville..... 2 12,753 
E.S.&N........ Evansville..... 7 29,505 
ie ee! ae 6 79,784 
po ea Einten S$. 2.0.5.5 “23 234,704 
{ (5) Main Line... 20 228,545 
P.C.C. &St.L.. { (6) Vincennes... 20 510,945 
J) re 739,490 
{ Ayrshire....... 7 72,595 
Southern........  Boonville...... 9 80,678 
TOBcacrsss 0 153,273 
gh s'atdd evans oe cere ee 8 2,542,799 
Totals for month ending Sept. 30, 
Riche os codes dees wee Lalkcckd 195 2,315,621 


Full Time Tons Lost and Cases Therefor —— 
Capacity Total All Car Labor Mine 
(Tons) Causes Shortage Trouble Disability 
116,481 35,170 28,685 4,636 1,849 
44,903 11,073 1,422 9,360 291 
461,460 144,509 82,987 51,064 10,458 
291,108 76,804 56,835 11,291 8,678 
752,568 221,313 139,822 62,355 19,136 
10,075 ae a By? : ake 
3,823 157 157 10 
346,919 126,002 116,527 7,003 2,472 
435,021 153,186 115,421 9,317 28,448 
781,940 279,188 231,948 16,320 30,920 
237,324 106,923 79,998 11,970 14,955 
13,740 987 512 eee 
37,186 7,681 6,123 1,248 310 
109,854 30,070 23,943 2,761 3,366 
363,282 128,578 80,342 14,055 34,181 
331,637 103,092 65,437 7,603 30,052 
663,851 152,906 112,797 8,908 31,201 
995,488 255,998 178,234 16,511 61,253 
108,212 35,617 15,409 7,781 2,427 
101,875 21,197 4,095 454 9,648 
210,087 56,814 19,504 15,235 22,075 
3,676,751 1,133,952 790,533 155,083 188,336 
3,493,005 1,177,384 906,098 105,645 165,641 


(1) Includes all mines South of Terre Haute. 2 Mines served by two railroads. % Mine served by two 
railroads. 4 Four mines served by tworailroads. (5) Includes all mines on St. Louis and Michigan Divisions. 
(6) Includes all mines on Vincennes Division and Dugger Branch. 














ILLINOIS 


The Southern Gem Coal Co. has pur- 
chased the mine operated by the Ritchey 
Coal Co., of Pinckneyville. The deal was 
made through the officers, Jesse Dimond 
and Thomas Horn, of the Southern Gem 
Co. The company has recently purchased 
several other mines along the Wabash, 
Chester & Western R.R., and it is reported 
that they intend to sink a new mine about 
two miles west of the Ritchey mine. The 
deal was made for $300,000. 

The Henrietta mine, near Edwardsville, 
which has not been operated for several 
months, has been leased by two St. Louis 
men, A. J. Fleming and W. H. Chapple, who 
intend to reopen the mine and operate it. 
The I. X. L. Coal & Mining Co., of St. Louis, 
owns the mine and it was partly destroyed 
by a windstorm early last spring. The 
lease covers 450,000 tons of coal to be 
mined. 


The summarized annual report of the 
Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals 
shows that 73,920,653 tons of coal were 
mined in fllinois during the last year. 
Mines in Illinois worked an average of 159 
days, and 88,899 men were given employ- 
ment. The total amount of coal mined is 
a decrease aS compared with the next pre- 
vious year, on account of the shortage in 
coal cars. No miners in the state are on 
strike at the present time and all labor 
troubles among the men are apparently 
settled. The general situation among the 
miners is favorable. 


The drift mine near Crainville, south of 
Duquoin, which has been operated for the 
past two years by Pratt Bros., is reported 
sold to the Tanner-Rome Coal & Iron Co., 
of Chicago. F 

The Union Fuel Co., of Chicago, which 
operate a number of mines in central IIli- 
nois, has recently purchased the plant of 
the Greenridge Mining Co., near Carlinville, 
Macoupin county. The new owners have 
announced their intentions of developing the 
mine to its fullest extent and will no doubt 
make many repairs and improvements on 
the plant. 


The following commission composed of 
representatives of miners, operators and the 
public, appointed by Gov. Lowden to rec- 
commend amendments or revisions of the 
state mining laws to the next General As- 
sembly, has been announced. Operators: 
A. B. McLaren, Marion; Rice Miller, Hills- 
boro, and H. C. Perry, East St. Louis. 
Miners: Joseph Sommers, Zeigler; Dennis 
Morefield, Duquoin, and Charles McMahon, 
Carrier Mills. Representatives of the pub- 
lic: Charles Woodward, Ottawa; Thomas 
Hudson, Galva, and P. H. Donnelly, Chicago. 


The Lumaghi Coal Co., of St. Louis. oper- 
ating a mine near Collinsville, northwest 
of Duquoin, is installing a new 200 kw. 
tigeway Motor-Generator Engine Set which 
will aid greatly in increasing the tonnage 
of the plant. The new outfit will be ready 
for use within a few weeks. 

In accordance with the plans of many 
of the largest coal companies in the state, 
the Peabody Coal Co., is now making ar- 
rangements for the erection of 100 houses 
at Kinkaid. Several years ago when the 
site was laid off, many more houses were 
planned than were built and the industry 
has grown to such an extent that the house 
ne proposition is the only relief in 
sight. 


INDIANA 


The McClelland Coal Co.. of Terre Haute, 
has filed suit to prevent the enforcement of 
the coal rulings of the Indiana Fuel and 
Food Commission. Action was taken in the 
Vigo County superior court Nov. 2, naming 
Perry Douglas, prosecutor of the Forty- 
third judicial district, and Otto L. Klauss 
and Jesse E. Eschbach, both of the com- 
mission, as defendants. The complainant 
asks that the commission be enjoined from 
interfering with the operation of the mine 
and its products. The complaint sets out 
that prior to July 31, the company signed 
a contract with the Bickett Coal Co., of 
Cook County, IIL, and, according to the 
terms of the contract, the Bickett company 
was to receive coal at a stipulated price, 
which contract is jeopardized under the 
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commission. The company alleges it can 
not operate at a profit under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Montezuma Coal & Mining Co., a 
new organization formed at Clinton. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000 and the 
directors are Silas Jones, David Reed, Mor- 
dica Jones, Samuel Holechko and Jaspar N. 


Announcement was made recently of the 
formation of the Jacksonville Coal Co., 
with a home office at Terre Haute. The 
directors are Paul E. Turk, Clifford H. Neu- 
kom and James A. Wallace. 


The Old Massie Coal Mines, on the Big 
Four R.R., about eight miles south of 
Petersburg, which have been abandoned for 
the past 10 years, will be reopened. Work 
of clearing the old switch right of way has 
been started and the mine shafts are being 
cleaned out preparatory to the construction 
of new tipples. Commodore Bugg, an Oak- 
land City coal operator, has charge of the 
work. 

The Sargeant Coal Co., of Newburg, has 
ordered of Krehbiel Co., Chicago, a three 
track Jacobsen horizontal screen and pick- 
ing table for their Mine No. 


The Glendora Coal Co. has started sink- 
ing a shaft for a new mine near Sullivan. 
A four track Jacobsen horizontal screen 
and picking table, having a capacity of 
4,000 tons per day, has been ordered of 
Krehbiel Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Recent incorporations in Kentucky include 
the following: 

. The King Blue Gem Coal Co., Manchester, 
increasing capital from $3,000 to $10,000. 

Verda Harlan Coal Co., Verda, $25,000, 
Julian Brugh, George Sharpe and C, 
Smith. 

Devonian Coal Co., Ashland, $35,000, 
Oliver M. Elam, James G. Serey and J. T. 
O'Neil. 

Robinson Coal Co., Madisonville, $50,000, 
J. T. Terry,.L. R. Robinson, and F. O. 
Baker. 


Landrum Coal Co., Pineville, $125,000, 


W. B. Landrum, John A. Creech and C. F. 


Wheeler. 

The St. Bernard Mining Co. has placed 
a contract with Krehbiel Co., of Chicago, 
for modernizing their Shamrock Mine, near 
Providence. The contract includes a steel 
head frame, tipple and a three track Jacob- 
sen’ horizontal screen and picking table. 


Reports from Pikeville are to the effect 
that the Kanawha Elkhorn Coal Co. has 
purchased the properties of the Lower EIk- 
horn Coal Co., and the Peerless Elkhorn 
Coal Co, and plans purchase of larger hold- 
ings in the Elkhorn City district on the 
Cc. & O. The company is a $2,000,000 cor- 
poration, with large holdings in Kentucky 
and West Virginia. 

The October Grand Jury at Louisville was 
unable to find any evidence of coal profiteer- 
ing, and so reported in, its final report, 
although it alleged that prices were un- 
reasonably high, and there should be. inves- 
tigation. It was stated that no evidence 
could be found against any local operator 
or dealer. 


Fire near the opening of the Arnold mine 
owned by the St. Bernard Coal Co. of 
Evansville, Ind., one-half mile east of Earl- 
ington, Ky., entrapped 16 men, and with 
the conflagration growing in extent little 
hope exists for rescuing them. A call was 
sent to Evansville for the mine rescue car 
there, but the car was at Winslow, Ind., too 
far from the fire to be taken there in time 
for use. It was later learned that five 
miners were killed in the fire. The bodies 
of these men were recovered. The rescue, 
effected by tunneling around the fire which 
had shut off the single entry to the mine, 
came 20 hours after the flames broke out. 
Three white miners among the 16 trapned 
are among the dead, all of the rescued being 
negroes, as is the one missing man. 

The mine rescue section of the Pittsburgh 
station of the Bureau of Mines, immediately 
ordered a mine rescue car at Seco, Ky., to 
proceed to the scene of the disaster and 
give all possible aid in rescuing the en- 
tombed men. 


OHIO 


A number of new Ohio coal mining com- 
panies have been chartered during the past 
month. Among the number are: 

Economy Coal Co., Atwater, capital $15,- 
000, inecorporators, G. W. Murphy, C. H. 
Bartholomew, L. H. Duston, J. C. Mathieus 
and J. B. Workman. 

Blue Ridge Coal Co., Dillonvale, capital 
$10,000, incorporators, H. T. Roe, L. Roe, 
H. C, Rogers, J. H. Hess and J. Meister. 

Shawnee & McCunesville Coal Co., Shaw- 
nee, capital $10,000, G. S. Robinett, B. 
Jones, W. H, Jaynes, R. O’Hare and 
E. Cox. 

Roach Creek Coal Co., Cincinnati, capital 
$1,000,000, incorporators, L. R. Townsend, 
Cc. Slough, E. A. Spreen, G. Erau and J. 
Ridell. 

Drayer Coal Co., Dayton, capital $140,- 
000, incorporators, I. I. Hauer, I. F. Craig, 

. ©. Kemper, T. Ruttmann and M. L. 
Kuhlman. 

Helen Coal Co., New Philadelphia, capi- 
tal $100,000, incorporators, J. U. Horger, 
H. I. N. Stafford, M. W. Stafford, N. D. 
Lamberson and C. A. Lamberson. 

Duck Run Coal & Refining Co., Ports- 
mouth, capital $500,000, incorporators, W. 
E. Tripp, H, H. Morgan, P. H. Harsha, 
W. S. Kent and C. F. Duteil. 

Official announcement has been made of 
the proposed $2,000,000 coke plant to be 
located on what is known as Campbell’s 
Island, north of the Ford Plant at Hamilton. 


Monsarrat Bros., coal operators of Colum- 
bus, will soon open a new mine at Glenville, 
located on the T. & O. C. A shaft has 
been sunk. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Western Maryland Ry. Co., Balti- 
more, will install electrically operated ma- 
chinery at its new coal pier, now in course 
of construction at Port Covington, Md., in- 
cluding hoisting loading, conveying and 
other machinery. The pier will have a 
capacity of 40 cars per hour, or a daily out- 
put of about 25,000 tons, and is estimated 
to cost about $1,000,000. 

One coal land deal reported recently, 
which has caused considerable interest, is 
the sale to Josiah V. Thompson, of Union- 
town, by Ingham Cummins of 270 acres of 
Whiteley and Franklin townships lands for 
a total consideration of $75,950. The sale 
brought $285 an acre. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board, in 
the case of George Ashfield, of Mahonoy 
City, vs. the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., which came up on the claimant's 
petition for a review of his compensation 
agreement, ruled that in view of the facts 
the final receipt was set aside and the 
agreement, thus reinstated, is suspended. 

Damage of more than $1,000.000 and 
complete abandonment of the Katherine 
mine of the Union-Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Co. at Simson, near Brownsville, will 
result from a disastrous fire which broke 
out recently. A statement to this effect 
was made by James R. Cray of Union- 
town, president of the company. The fire 
originated in the main shaft where burn- 
ing timbers ignited the main workings, 
the blaze spreading rapidly to all sections 
of the mine. All the 200 workmen escaped 
Grave danger exists, however, that the fire 
may never be extinguished. There are at 
least six burning mines now in Fayette 
County that have been in flames for more 
than thirty years. In this case the dam- 
age would easily run to $5,000,000. The 
plant is modern, having been erected in 
1908. In addition to the big coal work- 
ings a battery of 148 push ovens, equal t 
200 beehive type, have been built. 

The Commissioners of Navigation repor' 
the exports of coal from the Port of Phila 
delphia up to Nov. 1 as equal to the entiré 
tonnage of last year, the total for thi: 
year being 2,104,000 tons, this being 1,099 
490 more than shipped in the same perio 
of 1919. This tonnage was divided int 
2.021.017 tons of bituminous coal and 83,92 
tons anthracite. Shipments via the Phil 
& Reading Ry. and the Penn. R.R. ra 
about 450,000 tons each for September an 
October. 
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COAL AGE 


NEW COAL CORPORATIONS IN 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WYOMING 
Arguments have been heard in the The Happy Hollow Coal Co........... see cece ere eee eeeeeee Charleston $5,000 
Supreme Court in the case of the govern- J; Lee Hornor, Inc... 2.0... ...eseeee renee eee e ees eesercess Clarksburg 50,000 
ment against the Diamond Coal & Coke East Wheeling Coal Co..........-20eeeeee reer eee ere eeeeees Mannington 100,000 
Co. of Wyoming from the 8th circuit, Craig Coal Mining Co... ...........eeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeecess Kingwood _ 200,000 
involving alleged fraud in patenting coal Thomas Smokeless Coal Co..........0+-+++eeeeeeeeeeeseeees Meadow Bridge 100,000 
lands. Suit was brought by the govern- Glencoe Coal Co. si aecce seek of SFG RENE S EES SREB OME KER SCS CEES Mt. Hope 200,000 
ment to cancel patents to coal lands which The Pure Coal Co... .- 12... ..-eeeeee eee eee eeeese senses Charleston 100,000 
it is alleged the coal company procured North Matewan Coal Co..........-.++eseeseeeeseeseeserces Matewan 50,000 
through fraud. While admitting the fraud Howard id ‘oal ( oO Pere. were. Pe eee es CL ee eee eR Fairmont 75,000 
the coal company plead the statute of limi- Comfort Coal Co..... 6.6... c cece reece ence eee ee ee eens Charleston 50,000 
tations as the suit was not instituted by Rex Coal Co da tac ec Ke see Se Bee ES Os BUCS OPER OCS VLE Hews Wheeling 50,000 
the government until thirteen years after Ranger Coal Co ON ae a et Fs Pe ee ee Wheeling 50,000 
the commission of the alleged fraud. The Eskins Coal Co i 5 ei nc culate eae ey Oe s oe a SNR SOs cass Chelyan 26,000 
limit fixed by the statute is six years unless Yale Coal Co... ce cece cece ence eect e eee eeeen cage cones Montgomery 50,000 
the government can prove that it had ex- ~~. oal Co. Lary Geen eee enter eee eet ee ene nanan eneees Morgantown eye 
ercised reasonable care and diligence in rh e Anns Run C oal ee et. re ce er ee eee eee ede 33'000 
discovering the fraud and that it had no ee Branch Coal Co RET eR A eS EE Peres re eee Ye eston 33'000 
knowledge of the fraud, and further that Teen von 0... ui a hi di gaa ey RK a bead aaelad babe wis eee os oaevtelg 500'000 
the coal company concealed the fraud by _ : ork C ollieries C noe untington yen 
trick and artifice. The government hav- acc aamy Se pr Daa Pe ee ee eee eee _— P +0'000 
ing failed to prove these exceptions, the a renee ao ae ie Rae a SSE OA AGE Me LAO Ce RS | ors 150'600 
lower court held the action to be barred Jali ‘C ie) << 2 ® Serer ee eee ea ee Cr ee eee Oe ] lin sburg 30'000 
by the statute of limitations, from which Julian Coal Co..... 0. cece cece eee ee eee e eee nen n nen enees Julian : 
the government appealed to th s CN, 20 5. 3. Nees et Li AS Seber > Ab eae € <8 Man 100,000 
Gaal 5h cat dae te kk ce H. & H. Fuel Co,.............22022-essessssseeesesseerees Charleston 30,000 
expected. . " ’ Jents | un | UE Ns 6c ws weicin «wae oss EN EN oie OEP ON Cee O80 Ken N organtown , 
OE UD, wins cuoo ec dnro Pave ees a whe Reh «Cae 3 oye 3s)0 awe Fairmont 50,000 
Production throughout the state is better The Hub Coal A en as Mer andra biank Sa pink Soe tn Morgantown 50,000 
than_during 1919, particularly in the south- Berkeley Coal Co..............0ceecceecececteeeceeesueuees Hughe 100,000 
ern Wyoming mines. If the present ratio J. W. Miller Coal Co... 2.22... ccc ceeccee eee eeeeeeeseeees Three Mile 25,000 
of increase is maintained for the remainder Brewer Coal Co.......... 1.0.0 - ese eee ence ee eee eens eee eees Morgantown 100,000 
of the year, Wyoming will close 1920 with Peerless Smokeless Smithing Coal Co...........20eeseeeeeees Morgantown 100,000 
1,500,000 tons in excess of the 1919 figures, Green Coal Co............. ccc cece eee eect reece eee eeneree Stollings 50,000 
according to Robert T. Snedding, coal mine Rogers Colliery Co... .. 16... cece eee eee teen een eeees Ottawa 50,000 
inspector for District 1. Coal mined in the Fairmont-Reynolds Collieries Co..........cccccccccccvcccces Clarksburg 75,000 
five counties in his district during the first Ferndell Coal Co............. 66. c cece ee eee eee eee eeees Fairmont 25,000 
six months was 2,220,639 tons, an increase H.H. Lough Coal Co.............. ccc cece cece rece cecenes Lumberport 50,000 
over a Similar period iast year of 768,883 Die MOR OMT. i os asia cies aie BN in o'de he an 0 6.854 8's egos Beckley 10,000 
tons. em ey so tem _ 9 ee Seo PRD Sonor? MOR gy ee bh sn ore 
SIN i iia ty «Sneath che be IE OCR MOLES 8 ae ae ¢ <5 *harleston , 
RT CR isn cs 2:45 area eae ARO aE Wie de orole’ Clete Sand Creek 10,000 
WEST VIRGINIA Sorte <onl Renee eo ee rere Rte anes 
OE eee trek os eee eee oe <ingwo y 
The Champion Collieries Co., Wheeling, Lancaster Coal & Coke Co............ 2.6 cece eee eee eee ees Kanes Creek 35,000 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently organized with a ‘Triad CoalCo........... A A Ce Pee ee ey IO Reedsville 25,000 
capital of $1,000,000, is planning for the Schell Coal Co.............. cc cece cece eee eees Hubbard 50,000 
development of its coal lands in Wheeling Alcone Coal Co................. ec cece eee eee eee ees Williamson 4,000 
to increase its daily capacity. Electrica] Suddarth Coal Co Se GE FS IES A RE rer Grafton 25,000 
equipment for all features of operation will Rowing ae Coltieries Co Be PS Oe ree Kingwood ; oie 
»e installed at an early date. eckley Pocahontas Coal Co..........c.cceveccccvcccsescees ws cercescsecere , 
The Kanawha Cannel Coal Co. is a new Tompkins Byproduct Coal Co...........+++eeereeeeeeee ees Huntington 00,000 
J ats : “a Pearl Coal Co....... Ee de A ea vodka: © Das ie oe orakia's Williamson 100,000 
Kanawha concern, having a capital of $50,- . . > > 
thi ig ale ag, : , Pe NE OOE RIO 5 5. Sits c.e 10 fiaveceinaly.s/o's'e <a 'alaie's Sen tees Pittsburgh, Pa. 100,000 
000, which will engage in the business of 6 ‘5 Coal & Coke C Philadelphia, P 250.000 
producing coal in the cannel fields of the Taoist Co, 1c SERIA or ot +e eather bebeepie H etea eer 100.000 
Kanawha district. Principals in the new eg a Soa sae 9 POSTE Ch ROE PREM EM CRAs 6 nis 459 0/0/0409 —_ ing ou m oe eee 
concern are: A. M. Straughan, Fannie M. I . oAre MEAG d40% vies Soke eelegn sb e586 se gid kicked ep ee ‘a. ’ 
Straughan, J. F. Greenleaf, C’ M. Carson Sta yo OBI CO... 6.0. see ececsccecceeeeceecrecescnscnees en ay 
and W. C. Barger. GRICE WORRR ici ceccdos née teens SOREN eS See ee seeds RE es a ee ie. Ad Sealer 
Several large West Virginia coal com- The following companies increased their capital stock in September. . 
panies figured in a merger of all the Pais- From To 
ley interests in West Virginia and other Sunbeam Coal Co.............. ccc cee cece e cece eee e eee e rene erences 50,000 150,000 
states, under the name of the Connellsville |Thermo-Pocahontas Coal Co..............: cece eee cence eee eee eee ten eteee 100,000 200,000 
By-Products Coal Co., 2 $5.000,000 con- Osage Coal Co... 0.0... cece cece cece tee e eee e erent ene ene reeee 225,00 500,000 
cern. One of the largest companies taken Abrams Creek Coal & Coke Rice srako tir sce c eeclestes ce a cs wiviem coma 275,000 500,000 
in ge ene merger plans is the Kelly’s spenenanbele —- MO ious ic cto ache acetate nlp LAK gpd ar Ore: areata ae a had ret ary eyo 
Creek Collieries Co. operating in the Kana- Manhasset Coal Co...... 2.0.00... c eee cece cence eee eee ’ ’ 
wha field. Other companies absorbed were  Inter-Mountain Coal & Lumber Co.......... 0.6.6.6 cee eee eee eee eens 500,000 1,000,000 
the Elm Grove Mining Co.. of Wheeling, W. EE PRIN IIO ND a 050.00 bi Kck Side acadaca's scales o Vig seas aléR att R bye te Mel a RTE 25,00 75,000 
Va; Valley Camp Coal Co. of Cleveland. Hopkins Fork Coal Co.............. 20s eee e cence een e eer e een eees 300,000 400,000 
Ohio, in Elm Grove, W. Va., and in the Higgins Coal Co.............. ccc ee cece e ener tent eneeeerees 20,000 40,000 
Allegheny River Valley: Arkwright o0al Co. RN DUNN io. cog GE a clea had aap Oe REAR EG pO \ Lees 1 HES +4 


of Fairmont, W. Va.; Great Lakes Coal & 
Dock Co., Superior, Wis.; Fort William 
Dock Co. of Ft. William, Can. The Con- 
nelisville Co. will now have on its pay-rolls 
about 10,000 men. This concern recently 
acquired about 13,000 acres of coal land in 
the Monongalia field upon which develop- 
ment work will be started in the near 
future. The president of the Connellsville 
y-Products Co. is James A. Paisley of 
Cleveland, Ohio, John McCartney Kennedy 
f Pittsburgh, Pa., being the secretary. — 
Futher development of West Virginia’s 
coal resources on a very large scale was 
reflected in the large number of coal cor- 
porations formed in West Virginia in the 
month of September. More than half of 
the 106 resident charters issued by the Sec- 
retary of State to newly organized resident 
corporations of all descriptions were issued 
) new coal comnanies, there being 54. But 
e total capitalization of the new coal com- 
|}anies organized—most of them to be oper- 
ing companies—amounting to $9,689,000 
is decidedly more than half the combined 
capitalization of all companies formed, 
nounting to $14,469,000. 
If the five non-resident coal comvanies 
ganized be added to the total already 
ven, it brings the total capitalization of 
th resident and non-resident coal corpora- 
ns launched up to $19,404,000, as the 
mbined capitalization of the non-resident 
il companies was $725,000. The largest 
\l corporation organized during the month 
s the Connellsville By-Product Coal Com- 
ny, with a capitalization of $5,000,000, in 


ich James <A. Paisley and others of 
Mme’ ig and Pittsburgh are heavily in- 
ested. 


_ Other new coal corporations chartered in 

~ ptember, together with the capitalization 
i general headquarters, insofar as it is 
sible to give such information, are 
wn in the following table. 


White Oak Fuel Co 

















Association Activities 





Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association 


The subcommittee of the committee of 
operators appointed at the conference held 
in Altoona, Pa., last week and composed 
of Chairman James H. Allport of Barnes- 
boro, Secretary Charles O’Neill of Altoona 
and H. J. Meehan of Johnstown, has drafted 
a set of rules for the elimination of un- 
wise practices and these have been sub- 
mitted to the whole committee for con- 
sideration. The aim is to prevent unnec- 
essary middlemen and their accompanying 
profit from increasing the price of coal to 
the consumer. 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 


At a meeting held early in November, the 
association adopted a resolution endorsing 
those passed by the bituminous operators 
at the Cleveland meeting, pledging the as- 
sociation through a Fair Practices Com- 
mittee to eliminate insofar as possible un- 
reasonable prices as well as practice inimi- 
eal to the industry and to the public so 
that there might be no occasion for investi- 
gation or prosecution at the hands of the 
Department of Justice. 

The association designated its president— 
Charles W. Connor, of Esco, Ky., as chair- 
man of the committee. The chairman ap- 


pointed the following operators to act with 
him on the committee: J. G. Smyth, Jen- 
kins, Ky., Kentucky Manager of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.; Henry LavViers, of 
Paintsville, Ky., second vice president of 
the association; Cadwalader Jones. 





Southwest Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


Thirty-five producing companies repre- 
senting about 90 per cent of the production 
of the Southwest Virginia districts recorded 
themselves through association action re- 
cently as fully concurring with the senti- 
ments expressed by coal operators at the 
Cleveland mecting. 

Having expressed its approval of the 
Cleveland resolution, the association im- 
mediately proceeded to adopt resolution 
creating a Fair Practices Committee, 60 
that there may be full co-operation with 
the Department of Justice and its represen- 
tatives in the movement to discontinue and 
prevent high prices and any unwise or un- 
fair practices which may exist. 

Seven operators were selected to serve on 
the committee, the St. Charles district, the 
Wise County district and the Carolina, 
Clinchfield and Ohio district being repre- 
sented. Operators and consumers alike 
have been invited to report any cases of 
unfair practices to the committee, which is 
composed of the following operators: C. J. 
Creveing, general superintendent Black- 
wood Coal & Coke Co., Blackwood, Va., 
chairman: Grover E. Orr, Benedict Coal 
Co., St. Charles, Va.; Otis Mouser, vice 
president Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big 
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Stone Gap, Va.; D. A. Patterson, general 
superintendent Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., Toms Creek, Va.; C. B. Neel, general 
manager Raven Red Ash Coal Co., Red Ash, 
Va.; Vice President Long of the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, Dante, Va.; R. S. John- 
son, Elkhorn City, Va. 


Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


With the appointment of George 5S. 
Brackett as commissioner for the Fair 
Practices Committee of the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association, investiga- 
tion of complaints is proceeding more ex- 
peditiously in view of the fact that an 
organization is being perfected for that 
purpose. 

A uniform dead work seale is to be 
drafied by a commission appointed specifi- 
cally for that purpose, such a course hav- 
ing been decided upon by the directors of 
the Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association held in Fairmont Oct. 20. Such 
action was deemed necessary by the asso- 
ciation because of the frequent disagree- 
ment between miners and operators as to 
what should be paid for different classes 
of dead work, particularly in the Elkins 
district. 

While no decision has been reached as 
tc the size of the commission its member- 
ship will be equally divided between oper- 
ators and miners. President Fleming of 
the association will name the commission- 
ers who will act for the operators. When 
duly organized the commission will be ex- 
pected to gather information and data suf- 
ficient to cover any case which may arise 
as to dead work. 

There has been much individual interpre- 
tation of the rate of pay for different kinds 
of dead work resulting as might be ex- 
pected in much confusion. It is believed 
that the commission to be appointed will 
insure greater uniformity. 





Traffic News 


Canadian Pacific Ry.—The shortage of 
fuel oil is causing some concern to west- 
ern transportation officials. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. is reported to be seriously 
considering reverting to coal for its loco- 
motives. The Union Oil Co. has a con- 
tract to supply the railway with oil until 
the end of the year, and is of the opinion 
that it can still continue to keep the com- 
pany supplied after that. In view of the 
uncertainty, however, the C. P. R. men 
are making such arrangements that in the 
event of a definite shortage of fuel oil they 
will be able to carry on without incon- 
venience. The Pacific Great Eastern has 
four locomotives that can be readily con- 
verted to coal burners In the meantime 
this company is fortunate in having se- 
cured a large reserve of fuel oil. 


New 120-Ton Coal Cars—The Norfolk 
& Western shops at Roanoke will build 
1,000 steel coal cars of a capacity of 120 
tons each. The largest car now in use 
on this road is 100 tons. Almost 34,000 
coal cars are now owned and in use by 
the Norfolk & Western. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission—Cin- 
cinnati coal men, while interested in the 
suspension by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission at Columbus of the new coal 
freight rates on the roads operating in 
Ohio, scheduled to take effect Nov. 18, ex- 
pressed the belief that cities north and 
west of Cincinnati would be more affected 
tran Cincinnati as most coal sold here 
ecmes from West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The suspension of the new freight rates 
by the Utilities Commission was made on 
the ground that the railroads had ad- 
vanced rates more than the 40 per cent 
increase recently authorized by the com- 
mission. 


Ohio River Coal—There was a move- 
ment of 1.946.000 bushels of coal or about 
77,840 tons down the Kanawha River to 
the Ohio during the month of October, ac- 
ccrding to figures compiled by the United 
States Engineer’s office at Charleston. 
While the tonnage moving over the water 
route was less than the August tonnage of 
127,280 tons and the September movement 
of 113,160 tons that was because of the low 
stage of water in the Kanawha River. On 
Nov. 5 a conference of officials of the cen- 
tral West Virginia coal companies and 
States engineers was held at 


Wheeling with a view to arranging for 
an_ artificial wave on the Ohio River in 
order that a large tonnage of coal now 
along the Kanawha 


awaiting movement 


COAL AGE 


River may be transported, low water hav- 
ing held up millions of bushels. 


In complaints to the I. C. C. the Oliphant- 
Johnson Coal Co. of Indianapolis and 
Vincennes, Ind., attacks as unreasonable 
the rates on coal from Seifert and Turner, 
Ind., to Sandusky, Ohio, and requests re- 
fund of $3,600 on former shipments. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
assigned for oral argument at Washington 
the cases of the Central Illinois Coal Traf- 
fic Bureau and the Fifth and Ninth Districts 
Coal Bureau vs, the Director General. 


Utah Coal Lands.—The District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals reversed a decision 
of the District Supreme Court which had 
granted a mandamus against Secretary of 
Interior Payne to compel him to grant a 
patent to William F. Olson for coal lands 
in Utah. The secretary had decided that 


‘Olson was entitled only to the mineral 


ecntent and that the surface of the land 
belonged to the state of Utah. Olson de- 
clined to accept and sought mandamus 
for the whole title to the lands, claiming 
that the secretary’s decision was arbitrary 
and beyond his jurisdiction. The Court 
of Appeals upheld the right of the sec- 
retary to exercise equitable jurisdiction in 
deciding controversies over public lands. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has cancelled the hearing scheduled for 
Nov. 16 at Washington in the matter of 
regulations governing dumping, skidding, 
trimming and leveling coal and coke at Vir- 
ginia ports, and will hear the case at a 
date to be announced later. 


The Evansville, Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute Ry., which is an important coal- 
carrying road, has asked the I. C. C. for 
authority to acquire and operate the line 
of railway formerly known as the Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis R.R., which extends 
from a point known as Straight Line 
Junction where it joins the Chicago & 
Mastern R.R. about four miles from Evans- 
ville to a connection with the line of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. in Terre Haute. 





Industrial News 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Seaboard Fuel 
Corporation have opened offices at 437 
Chestnut St., where they will engage in a 
general coal and coke trade. They also 
announce the opening of a branch office 
at Fairmont, W. Va., under the manage- 
ment of Gordon B. Late. 

The U. 8S. Shipping Board used con- 
siderable display space in local papers ad- 
vertising for offers on 3,577 tons of Pool 
33 bituminous coal on the basis of a price 
for the entire lot “as is where is.” The 
coal is on the dock at Pier 98, south, foot 
of Oregon St. The coal was removed from 
the 8S. S. Alderman. 

The Cortright Coal Co. announce that 
they have been appointed sales agents for 
the Hastings Fuel Co., with mines at Hast- 
ings, Pa. The Cortright company will mar- 
ket this fuel under the trade name of 
Beaver 6. 





Personals 


R. E. Alexander has been appointed 
superintendent of mines 50, 62 and 84 of 
the West Virginia division of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., according to an announce- 
ment just made by C. H. Tarleton, man- 
ager of the West Virginia division of the 
above-named company, succeeding Charles 
Clayton, resigned. Mr. Alexander has been 
in the service of the Consolidation for 
some time, having acted in many capaci- 
ties at the 62 mine of the company. 

Arch Coleman, chairman of the County 
Republican Committee, and his’ brother, 
F. W. B. Coleman, as campaign manager 
for Walter Newton, congressman from the 
Minneapolis district, received a great deal 
of praise for the efficient work of their 
organizations in the recent election. The 
Colemans are of the City Fuel Co. 

Max G. Eddleman of the Union Colliery 
+e. Dowell, Ill., has resigned to accept 
a Similar position with a large compa 
at Coffeen, IIl. pei pice siacas 
_ Clyde Justice, who has held several posi- 
tions with various coal concerns, has ac- 
cepted a position in the offices of the Jewel 
Coal & Mining Co., at Duquoin, Ill. 

The silver cup won last month by J. 
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Bert Koss in the Buffalo Coal Men’s Golf 
Tournament was presented on Nov. 9 
with appropriate address by C. J. Renwick 
of the committee of arrangements. Grant 
H. Jones, who was one stroke behind the 
winner, was given a gold pencil as con- 
solation prize. 

M. R. Campbell has returned to the 
Washington office of the Geological Survey 
after an investigation of coal fields in Wise 
County, Va. 

James Miller, mine manager of the mine 
of the Madison Coal Co., at Divernon, IIL, 
has resigned and will be succeeded by’ the 
assistant manager James Thain. 


Thos. J. Kennedy, civil-sanitary-mining 
engineer, Scranton, Pa., has opened up an 
office in connecton with J. H. Rittenhouse 
& Son, consulting engineers. 


Frank Kennard, of West Liberty, Ky. 
was perhaps fatally injured in an explosion 
at his mine on Rock House Creek, on Oct 
20. Mr. Kennard is state representative 
from Morgan County. 


The Geological Survey has _ detailed 
George W. Holland to Colorado, Wyoming 
and Utah to collect data on commercial 
coal leasing practice, which is necessary to 
assist in advising the department in the ad- 
ministration of the coal sections of the 
land leasing law. M. R. Campbell is in- 
specting co-operative work in the coal fields 
of Wise County, Va. J.B. Eby has returned 
from field work in the Wise County, Va., 
coal fields. G. W. Stose has gone to the 
Lebanon, Pa., coal field to study the rela- 
tion of the limestone formations. 

J. W. Noble, a life-long member of the 
city coal trade, has retired. He has in late 
years given most of his time to anthracite 
jobbing and retailing. He was formerly a 
member of Frank Williams & Co., coal op- 
erators and shippers, now retired. 

Charles B. Ebbert, general manager of 
sales of the White Oak Coal Co., has re- 
turned after six weeks spent in England 
and France. 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, discussed cur 
rent coal problems in an address before 
the Eastern Ice Manufacturers’ Association 
on Nov. 11. The ice manufacturers held 
their annual convention at Atlantic City 
Nov. 10, 11 and 12. 





Obituary 


J. Howard Patton, well-known coal and 
coke man died recently in his home in 
Greensburg, Pa. He had been in poor health 
for some months. Mr, Patton organized the 
Claridge Coal Co. and directed its opera- 
tions 20 years. Mr. Patton also was inter- 
ested in many other concerns. At his death 
he was president of the Howard Gas Coal 
Co. 

Arthur E. Hauck, president of the Hauck 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of oil- 
burning appliances, kerosene torches, fur- 
naces, forges, Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
Flatbush home, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 





Coming Meetings 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute wil! 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 7 and 8, at 
McLure Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, 1001 Kanawha Bank Build- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va. 

Coal Mining Institute of America wil! 
holds its annual meeting Dec. 8, 9 and 1° 
1920, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi 
torium, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Taylor Society will hold its annual mee! 
ing Dec. 2, 3 and 4 in the Engineering So 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
ork City. This society tends to promote 
the science and the art of administratio: 
and of management. Managing directo: 
H. S. Person, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 

The Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, Ine., will hold .its annual 
meeting in New York City Jan. 18, 1921. 
Secretary, Charles S. AHen, 90 West Stre«', 
New York City. 

American Society of Mechanical Enc'- 
neers’ annual meeting will be held in_t e 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 W:st 
39th Street, New York City, Dec. 7 to 9 
inclusive. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 9 
West 39th Street, New York City. 








